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S. K. MAITRA 


On Philosophical Synthesis 


TO MY MIND, a philosophical synthesis of the East and the 
West is not only possible but also practicable, and I offer below a few sug- 
gestions as to how it can be achieved.’ 

At the outset I must state that whenever in this article I speak of Eastern 
philosophy I mean Indian philosophy. The reason is partly a personal one, 
for I am not sufficiently familiar with Chinese or Japanese or Persian or 
Arabian or other non-Indian Eastern systems of philosophy to be able to 
speak about them with confidence. Partly, also, it is due to the fact that the 
scope of this article would be enormously increased if I were to deal with 
non-Indian Eastern systems as well. 

Indian philosophy is essentially value-centric,’ that is to say, it does not 
look upon reality as mere existence but as value. This appears clearly from 
the statement of Maitreyi, wife of Yajfiavalkya, as recorded in the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad: “What shall I do with that which does not give me 
immortality?” From the context it appears that this is not to be treated as 
a casual utterance of a woman but as a statement of a very important truth. 
The same thing is found in another Upanisad also, namely, the Chandogya, 
in the story of Sanatkuméara’s instruction of Narada. When Narada ap- 
proached Sanatkumara for instruction relating to Brahman, he had already 
learned all the sciences that had been cultivated in those days. Yet, Sanat- 
kumara had no hesitation in telling him that all he had learned was nothing 
but names. He therefore imparted to him the knowledge of values which 
would take him to the other shore, the shore beyond death. In the Bhagavad- 
gita also, the value standpoint is very clearly present. All knowledge, all 
action, all devotion, and all faith—in fact, everything which touches the 
roots of human life—are called yogas, that is, ways to union with God. The 
Gita is a yoga-Sastra, a treatise on the science of the attainment of values, 
especially of the supreme value—union with God. The same is true of the 
Bhagavata. It, like the Gité, has a value-centric outlook. At the conclusion 





*See my four articles on “The Meeting of the East and the West in the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo,” 
The Advent, VIII, No. 4 (November, 1951), 286-295; IX, No. 1 (February, 1952), 39-47; IX, No. 2 
(April, 1952), 103-115; IX, No. 3 (August, 1952), 194-202. 

*See my The Spirit of Indian Philosophy (Benares: privately published, 1947). 
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of the instruction given to Uddhava, as recorded in the eleventh chapter of 
this book, Lord Krsna says that He is for him all the purusarthas, that is, the 
fundamental values. 

I need not labor the point. It is perfectly clear that the standpoint of Indian 
philosophy is value-centric. Even the heterodox systems of Indian philosophy, 
such as Buddhism and Jainism, do not differ from the orthodox systems on 
this point. 

One important consequence which follows from this is that in Indian 
philosophy the distinction between theoretical and practical philosophy does 
not find any place. Of course, there is a world of difference between the 
practical as understood in the West, and the practical as understood in Indian 
philosophy. In the West the practical means the same as the pragmatic; it 
is what enables a man to be effective, to succeed, to prosper in everyday life. 
Indian philosophy has a contempt for the practical in this sense. For it, the 
practical means what helps a man to achieve his final goal. 

But the Indian view of the practical suffers from one great defect: it takes 
into account only what concerns the individual and has no cosmic reference. 
The salvation it speaks of is salvation for the individual and not cosmic sal- 
vation. Not that the standpoint of cosmic salvation is found nowhere in 
Indian philosophy. It is found, for example, in Mahayana Buddhism and in 
some schools of Vedanta which maintain the standpoint of “ekamuktau 
sarvamuktib”: the standpoint, namely, that, since avidya (ignorance) is one, 
if it is removed in the case of one individual, it is removed for all. But, on 
the whole, Indian philosophy is individualistic on the question of salvation. 

One consequence of the individualistic bias of Indian philosophy is its 
neglect of the problem of evolution, for evolution is a cosmic problem, 
whereas Indian philosophy is concerned mainly with the fate of the indi- 
vidual. The Vedanta of the Sarhkara school treats the whole question as 
unreal. Even in the realistic systems, the problem of evolution has not 
received much attention. The only exception is the Samkhya, where it has 
received a very elaborate treatment. But even the Samkhya has not been 
able to give a truly cosmic character to its theory of evolution. Moreover, 
the Sarnkhya, like the rest of the Indian systems of philosophy, believes in 
the cyclical view of the universe, the view that evolution is always succeeded 
by dissolution, and vice versa. This takes from evolution all its value, as it 
reduces the world process to a mechanical oscillation between evolution and 
dissolution, leading nowhere. Moreover, even during a period of evolution, 
there is the cycle of the four epochs (yugas), so that even during this period 
it is not all an upward march, but continuous ups and downs. 
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Coming now to Western philosophy, I cannot do better than refer to my 
second article on “The Meeting of the East and the West in the Philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo,” where, after showing the adventures of philosophy in 
the West, from its beginnings in Greek philosophy to the present day, I have 
summarized its present position as follows: “The position, therefore, of 
Western philosophy at the present moment is that owing to the excessive 
growth of the intellectualistic element in it, which romanticism could not 
subdue, it has become predominantly logical, and also on account of the 
influence of science it has become existential or factual. But it has been able 
to maintain throughout its dynamic character. Its outlook was never prac- 
tical, except for a brief period in Greek philosophy, and in modern times in 
pragmatism and some forms of the philosophy of values. So in remaining 
theoretical, it has not deviated from its traditional standpoint. It has acquired 
a new tendency through its contact with the science of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, which was characterized by a great development of the 
biological sciences. This is its evolutionary outlook. Of course, it goes back 
to the days of Aristotle, but it was lost through the passage of centuries, till 
Hegel revived it in a new form, and the scientific thought of the nineteenth 
century adopted it and handed it back again to philosophy. . . . Western phi- 
losophy has stood solidly by the intellect or reason. ... It is only in recent 
years, since the romantic revolt against rationalism in the early nineteenth 
century, that a serious attempt has been made to challenge the rational stand- 
point but . . . the forces of romanticism have not been able to shake the 
rationalistic foundation of Western philosophy. The point on which there 
has been practically unanimity among Western thinkers is the cosmic out- 
look of philosophy. The West has had throughout a cosmic outlook in phi- 
losophy and never thought it was the business of philosophy to deal with 
the problems of individual salvation or individual happiness. 

“. . . its [Western philosophy’s} main characteristics are: (1) that it is 
theoretical, rather than practical, (2) that it is existential, rather than axio- 
logical, (3) that it is intellectual or rational, rather than spiritual, (4) that 
it is cosmic, rather than individualistic, and (5) that it believes in change 
and evolution, rather than in static constancy.” * 

Such being the essential differences between the Indian and Western 
points of view, it is easy to see how a synthesis of the two can be effected. In 
fact, it has been effected in the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. Thus, a study 
of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy is the best way of understanding how a syn- 





*The Advent, IX, No. 1 (February, 1952), 46—47. 
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thesis of Indian and Western philosophy can be achieved. But apart from 
that, for a rapprochement between the two standpoints it is necessary that 
the West should give up its exclusively existential standpoint and adopt an 
axiological one. It is the excessive growth of the existential standpoint, as 
a result of the infatuation for science, which has widened the gulf between 
the East and the West. Once the West gives up its existential bias, its out- 
look will be spiritual and not merely logical, as it is at present. It will then 
be in a position to realize the value of intuition as a method of discovering 
truth. Philosophy will also have a more direct contact with life and cease to 
be merely an academic pursuit, as, unfortunately, it has tended to become 
increasingly in recent years. 

On the side of Indian philosophy, it is necessary that it should discard its 
individualistic standpoint and adopt a more cosmic outlook. This will 
enable it to give more importance to the problem of evolution than it has 
done hitherto. It is also necessary that Indian philosophy should assert more 
strongly than it has done so far its positive attitude toward the world. Now, 
although it is very wrong to characterize all Indian philosophy as world- 
negating,* yet, on account of the great influence of certain schools of thought 
which have favored this view, the impression has gone abroad that it favors 
a negative attitude toward the world. It is necessary, therefore, for Indian 
philosophy to assert very strongly, as Sri Aurobindo has done, a positive 
attitude toward the world. As I have shown elsewhere,” once the idea that 
the culture of the East is world-renouncing is definitely rejected, the way 
will be prepared for a reconciliation of the East and the West, since the 
West undoubtedly stands for the affirmation of the world. 

These are some of the suggestions that I have to offer for effecting a 
philosophical synthesis of the East and the West, which I consider the first 
essential step towards the establishment of world peace. 


“See my, The Spirit of Indian Philosophy. 
* See my “The Concept of Man and the Philosophy of Education in the East and the West,” Prabuddha 
Bharata, LVII, No. 6 (June, 1952), 244-250. 














C. T. K. CHARI 


On the Dialectical A ffinities 
Between East and West 


PART ONE 


No survey of the major Oriental philosophies can be undertaken without 
our being confronted by the problem of the relation between intuition and 
reason. It is no less clear, on the other hand, that the problem set is too 
unprofitable for discussion in a journal of comparative thought, unless we 
say by which of the several hundred different shades of meaning carried by 
the terms intuition and reason we choose to be guided. Even if we ignore 
Oriental philosophies and confine our attention to Greek and European 
thought, intuition is a multi-colored term. For Plato, it signified the culmi- 
nation of the knowledge of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. From the 
apprehension of the beauty of objects and persons, we ascend to the appre- 
hension of the beauty of morals and law, and thence to the vision of the 
Form of Beauty itself. For Bergson, the antithesis of intuition and intellect 
is rooted in the supposed fact that the intellect concerns itself almost exclu- 
sively with the discontinuous and is unable to apprehend the creative surges 
of life. For Croce, the intuitive form can exist without the conceptual and 
the logical, but logic as a form of knowledge presupposes intuition. 

In contradistinction to these usages, Russian philosophers like N. O. Lossky 
mean by intuition a peculiar non-causal co-ordination of the “cognitive act” 
and its “object.”* So understood, the term can cover not only the “normal” 
and the “paranormal” awareness of sensory particulars but also the contem- 
plation of abstract objects like universals and relations and the apprehension 
of concrete-ideal substantiva! agents like God and souls. Since the publica- 
tion of my paper in PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST,” arguing that classical 
Russian and Indian philosophies provide a far more favorable climate for 
responsible parapsychological investigations than current European empiri- 





1T he Intuitive Basis of Knowledge (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919), Chap. III; pp. 212 ff.; 
The World as an Organic Whole (London: Oxford University Press, 1928), Chap. III. 
*II, No. 3 (October, 1952), 226-237. 
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cism, a valuable paper by Lossky has appeared in which he has claimed that 
his own adaptation of Russian intuitivism and personalism gives us some- 
thing like a perspective for the study of “paranormal” human cognitions and 
volitions.’ I have recently suggested that the wider perspectives hinted at 
in mystical philosophies, with their fruitful possibilities of an East-West 
synthesis, must be kept well in view in all theoretical evaluations of para- 
psychology.* With these and other cognate issues about intuition, indicating 
that we should not be in a hurry to drop “supernatural” or rewrite it “natural” 
in the supposed interests of scientific parsimony, I am not concerned here. 


I 


The approach to the problem of intuition and reason that I should like 
to scrutinize has often been summed up in some modification of Kant’s well- 
known formula that “intuition (pure perception) without concept is blind 
and concept without intuition (pure perception) is empty.” Notwithstand- 
ing the variations in the constructions put on intuition and reason, the up- 
holders of this view maintain that the two forms of cognition need each 
other, interpret each other, justify each other. This view can be extracted 
from Hegel’s celebrated distinction between understanding (Verstand), which 
is the practical intellect seeking definite and restricted results, and reason 
(Vernunft), which is the higher and deeper thought aiming at complete- 
ness, the “dialectic” being nothing more or less than the massive demon- 
stration of the one-sidedness and instability of the predicates of the under- 
standing. Hegel wrote: “We must then reject the opposition between an 
independent immediacy in the contents or facts of consciousness and an 
equally independent mediation, supposed incompatible with the former. The 
incompatibility is a mere assumption, an arbitrary assertion.” ° 

Hegel, however, has not been the only European thinker who has pro- 
tested against an overdrawn antithesis of intuition and reason. Hans Larsson 
opined: “But intuitive and logical clarity are so intimately connected that 
a continuous keeping apart of the two view-points is neither practical nor 
possible.”® R. M. Eaton wrote: “When the cognitive act is taken in its 





*«“Extrasensory Perception and Psychokinesis,” Journal of the Society for Psychical Research (London), 
XXXVI, No. 672 (November—December, 1952), 702-708. See my comments on the paper in the same 
journal, XXXVII, No. 674 (March-April, 1953). 

“See my note “Psychical Research and Philosophy,” Philosophy, XXVIII, No. 104 (January, 1953), 
72-74. 

®The Logic of Hegel, W. Wallace, trans. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1892), p. 141. G. R. G. 
Mure in his An Introduction to Hegel (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1940), Chap. X, represents 
the Hegelian dialectic as an attempt to overcome the dilemma of intuition and reason: either inference 
is a tautology or an irrational leap from one intuition to another. 
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wholeness as the convergence of thought, sensation and intuition upon an 
object, this feeling of the inadequacy of thought to reality melts away.”* 
G. P. Adams claimed a rightful place for a philosophic reflection which is 
other than an alleged “scientific philosophy” and an alleged “mystical phi- 
losophy”: “A scientific philosophy is a misnomer and a hybrid, and equally 
so is a ‘mystical’ or ‘intuitive’ philosophy.”* Quite recently, A. C. Ewing 
has advanced his considered opinion: “Amending somewhat Kant’s famous 
dictum, we may say that metaphysics without intuitions (using the word in 
the modern sense, not Kant’s) is empty, without content, and that meta- 
physics without the criterion of rational coherence is blind (incapable of 
deciding between rival intuitions or of emerging from subjectivity on rational 
grounds).”® P. T. Raju’s recent paper*® seems to argue for a considerable 
measure of interdependence of intuition and reason in many schools of 
Indian philosophy. 

Can the amended Kantian formula about intuition and reason be regarded 
as a way of reconciling the divergent claims of East and West? But “East” 
and “West” are crude simplifications. It is necessary to go further and men- 
tion the trends in the East and the trends in the West about which we are 
thinking. Now, I am thinking of the mystical philosophies of East and West. 
Unless I am seriously mistaken, they agree in claiming a supra-logical or 
supra-rational form of cognition or awareness. Suppose we grant the claim 
for the sake of argument, would the relation between mystical intuition 
and the intellect be, as we might gather from Hegel, Larsson, Eaton, Adams, 
and Ewing, the reciprocal one of making demands on each other and justi- 
fying each other? I contend that the relation cannot be entirely one of reci- 
procity, and that this constitutes one of the major challenges of mystical 
philosophies. The challenge assumes serious proportions in the East where 
mystical intuition has always been regarded as a valid base on which to erect 
a philosophy. Can a supra-logical or superconscious intuition carry the load 
of philosophy regarded as a reasoned discourse? And conversely, to what 
extent, if any, can discursive analysis utilize mystical intuition for the pur- 
pose of metaphysical construction? 





Ser |. men den intuitiva och den logiska klarbeten std i ett sé innerligt semmanbang med varandra, 
att ett ideligt isdrballande av de bida synpunkterna varken ar praktiskt eller mijligt.” Poesiens Logik 
(4th ed., reprinted, Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Férlag, 1922), p. 29. 

"Symbolism and Truth (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), p. 310. 

®*“Naturalism or Idealism,” in G. P. Adams and W. P. Montague, eds., Contemporary American 
Philosophy, 1 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 68. 

*Coherence and Immediate Cognition,” in T. M. P. Mahadevan, ed., Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volume, II (Madras: Indian Philosophical Congress, 1950), p. 44. 

PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, II, No. 3 (October, 1952), 187-207. 
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In this paper I propose to trace, in the first place, certain correspondences 
between the aims and methods of mystical philosophies and the “existential 
thinking” of Sgren Kierkegaard. Next, I shall attempt to show that on its 
purely negative, if not on its positive, side mystical dialectic bears a not 
wholly fanciful analogy to a kind of non-Aristotelian multi-valued logic. I 
shall then make some remarks about the art, especially the poetry, of mysti- 
cism, contesting the theories of the thoroughgoing interdependence of logic 
and poetic intuition proposed by Larsson and others. 

I shall preface the discussion with some general remarks about the scope 
and significance of my paper. I suggest that comparative and classificatory 
studies of Oriental systems of philosophy are liable to mislead if they mask 
or obscure the highly mystical or “existential” claims of at least some of 
the Oriental philosophers. I maintain that these aspects are conspicuously 
present in the dialogues of the Upanisads and in some of the discourses set 
down in Buddhist texts. They are less noticeable in the stylized Sé#ras. They 
almost disappear in formal expositions of systems like Advaita, Visistadvaita, 
and Dvaita. A good deal will depend on the religious insight of the indi- 
vidual philosophers. If I am right, a significant method of study for us to 
adopt would be to take not only texts, sources, systems, and culture-patterns, 
with their more or less disputable genealogies, but also individual thinkers 
of the contemporary East as living embodiments of mystical traditions. 


II 


I take Swami Vivekananda as an individual Hindu religious thinker be- 
longing to comparatively modern times and well worth study from the 
angle of approach adopted in this paper. His “Addresses,” “Talks,” “Notes 
and Reflections,” “Conversations and Dialogues,” and “Sayings and Poems” 
have a quality often lacking in the more severely technical and less personal 
expositions of Hindu philosophy. While he owed a great deal to his Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna, he was the real founder of the Ramakrishna Order of 
monks, whose activities today have a global rather than a merely national 
character. I claim the advantage for my method that it can take into account 
the creative adaptation of the past to the present, which a merely historical 
approach, basing itself meticulously on sources, may underestimate or even 
ignore. W. E. Hocking has urged, and very rightly, the “futility of fixed 
doctrinal definitions” of living religions.’ Maintaining that no living reli- 
gion ever stands still, he mentions the new ideas which have been promi- 





™ Living Religions and a World Faith (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1940), p. 106. 
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nently associated with the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement in recent 
years.'” I hope, therefore, that my choice of Swami Vivekananda as a per- 
sonal embodiment of the Hindu mystical tradition is not inappropriate. 

Swami Vivekananda’s defense of superconscious intuition—or “faith” as 
he sometimes called it—was based on his own intensely mystical experiences. 
He exhorted philosophers and laymen alike to occupy themselves with the 
problems of God, the soul, and its destiny, in a personal way, so that they 
could find solutions by which they could govern their lives. He claimed 
that the superconscious intuition that his Master had kindled in him tran- 
scended completely the domains of empirical experience and reason, and 
he regarded the quest of such experiences as eminently desirable. He and 
his Master were at one in proclaiming that ultimate reality exceeds the 
reach as well as the grasp of thought. The Swami taught: “All Hindu 
philosophy declares that there is a sixth sense, the superconscious, and 
through it comes inspiration.”** The term “sixth sense” is by no means 
the happiest in the context; nor are “sense contact” and “fact” as used in 
the following statement: “Philosophy is guess-work about the mind. Reli- 
gion is based upon sense contact, upon seeing, the only basis of knowledge. 
What comes in contact with superconscious mind is fact.” ** Other utterances, 
however, eschew the questionable terminology. “Intellect ends where reli- 
gion begins. Inspiration is much higher than reason, but it must not con- 
tradict it.”*° 

Elsewhere I have pointed out that Swami Vivekananda’s claims would 
seem to necessitate a distinction between what can contradict the coherent 
systems fashioned by reason and can, therefore, be relatively false, and what 
can be neither contradicted nor assimilated by the coherent constructions of 
reason.’® The former claim can be false, though it need not necessarily be 
so, since the contradiction may merely emphasize the call for a revision of 
the coherent constructions themselves and may disappear in the process of 
reassimilation. The latter claim, which is neither contradictable nor assimi- 
lable by reason, is not false; but we cannot say that it is true either, since 


it does not satisfy the criterion of coherence taken in the comprehensive 
sense. 





“Ibid., pp. 105, 113-115, 211. See, in this connection, my critical notice in Prabuddba Bharata, 
LVII, No. 10 (October, 1952), 433-434, of Oriental Philosophies by W. D. Gould, G. B. Arbaugh, and 
R. F. Moore. 

“Inspired Talks (6th ed., Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1945), p. 87. 

“ Tbid., p. 131. 

™ Ibid., p. 173. 


See my “Intuition in Swami Vivekananda’s Teaching,” The Vedanta Kesari, XL, No. 1 (May, 1953), 
60-63. 
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Swami Vivekananda’s dialectic, which bids us rise from the domain of 
empirical experience (sensation, memory, and even “paranormal” percep- 
tion) and reason (rational coherence) to supra-rational intuition, seems to 
make demands on thought that thought itself cannot fulfill. One is naturally 
reminded of F. H. Bradley’s dialectic, which, according to a commonly 
accepted version, demands, “Thought must choose between an ultimate 
failure and a suicidal success.”** But Swami Vivekananda was much less 
concerned than Bradley about showing that the world of ordinary experience 
is “riddled with contradictions,” ** since non-contradiction for him does not 
provide anything save a negative criterion of mystical truth. In the second 
place, Bradley never, so far as I am aware, claimed mystical intuition as one 
of the bases of his published philosophical writings. That all contradic- 
tions are resolved in the Absolute, but not the bow of it, we can assure 
ourselves by philosophical analysis: this was the nerve of his argument.” 

I do not seriously doubt that Bradley, in his private life, was something 
of a mystic, perhaps like many speculative philosophers. A. E. Taylor 
claimed in a memoir, “on the strength of a friendship of more than thirty 
years’ standing,” that “Bradley’s own personal religion was of a strongly 
marked mystical type, in fact of the specific type common to Christian 
mystics.” Religion meant to him, as to Plotinus and Newman, direct per- 
sonal contact with the Supreme and Ineffable, unmediated through any 
form of ceremonial prayer or ritual.” Taylor remarked further that Bradley 
was fully alive to the significance of the saying, “A God comprehended is 
no God.” The Absolute remained for him a “transcendent mystery”; it 
never became “transparent,” as it did for some idealists. The “Cloud of 
Unknowing” ever stood between It and us. In the memoir of Bradley con- 
tributed to the Proceedings of the British Academy,” Taylor stated, “For 
him the speculative life had the incommunicable personal value of all forms 
of the ‘mystic way.’” I do not think that Rudolf Metz could have read these 
memoirs before voicing his confident opinion that what Bradley had to 





Agnes Cuming, “Lotze, Bradley and Bosanquet,” Mind, XXVI, No. 102 (April, 1917), 165 ff. 

It is this aspect of his philosophy that has exposed Bradley most to his critics. See Bertrand Russell, 
“Discussion” in Mind, XIX, No. 75 (July, 1910), 373-378; A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in 
the Cosmos and Other Essays (London: Blackwell, 1912), pp. 93-158; H. R. Rashdall’s “The Metaphysic 
of Mr. F. H. Bradley,” Proceedings of the British Academy, V (1912), 1-27; C. D. Broad, “Mr. Bradley 
on Truth and Reality,” Mind, XXIII, No. 91 (July, 1914), 349 ff.; James Ward, “Bradley’s Doctrine of 
Experience” and G. F. Stout, “Bradley on Truth and Falsity” in Mind, XXXIV, No. 133 (January, 
1925), 13-38, 39-59. 

"See Appearance and Reality (2d ed., 9th Impression; Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1930). “The 
total unity of experience . . . cannot, as such, be directly verified.” (p. 470.) “It is true that how in 
detail the plurality comes together we do not know.” (p. 461.) See also pp. 483, 486. 

™«F. H. Bradley,” Mind, XXXIV, No. 133 (January, 1925), 10. 

™ Vol. XI (1924-1925), especially pp. 7 ff. 
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say about religion “strikes one as superficial, as the product not of experience 
but of merely armchair thinking.”** G. de Ruggiero seems to have been 
not less wide of the mark when he declared, “Bradley’s Absolute is the 
old naturalistic abstraction transported into the field of thought and with 
the signs changed.””* Hoffding’s estimate, arrived at in Bradley's lifetime, 
was truer and more just: “Scepticism is hardly the correct expression for 
Bradley’s point of view. The Highest is present at every step. ... Rather 
he should be called a mystic; and that he certainly is when his thought 
comes to rest.”** F.C. S. Schiller found that “the line which divides Bradley- 
ism from Scepticism is often hardly visible, and strict logic would easily 
enough incite one to push it over the line.”*° Strict logic, yes; but, if I am 
right, Bradley’s scepticism had its roots in his mysticism.** Bosanquet was 
much less mystical and more truly Hegelian,” but probably also much less 
mystical in his private life. Metz has said that everywhere he softened 
Bradley’s “either-or” into “both-and.”** 

Admitting that Bradley in his personal life was something of a mystic, 
I reiterate my contention that he was not a mystical philosopher who claimed 
mystical intuition as the basis of his philosophic discussion. It is difficult 
to see how he could have claimed this in the climate that has prevailed in 
European philosophy since Descartes. Had he ever openly claimed it, he 
would hardly have thought it worth while to reply to his critics. He con- 
tinued to suppose that he and they met on the approved platform provided 
by non-contradictoriness, coherence, and harmony as a test of truth and 
reality. In this fundamental sense, he remained a Hegelian.” For Swami 





A Hundred Years of British Philosophy, J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop, and H. Sturt, trans. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1938), p. 343. 

* Modern Philosophy, A. H. Hannay and R. G. Collingwood, trans. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921), pp. 270-275, especially p. 275. ; 

** Modern Philosophers, A. C. Mason, trans. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1915), pp. 58-70, espe- 
cially p. 68. 

*«Discussion,” Mind, XXXIV, No. 134 (April, 1925), 217 ff. Taylor, in his sketch of Bradley con- 
tributed to the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 1922-1930 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1930), p. 103, remarked that the orthodox Hegelians regarded Bradley as too Humean in his 
methods and conclusions. 

"See, for instance, Bradley’s finely wrought essay, “On My Real World” in his Essays on Truth and 
Reality (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1914), Chap. XVI, where his scepticism about the world of 
ordinary experience is intimately connected with his speculation about “dream-like” and “visionary” 
worlds. He thinks (p. 466) that Gautier’s story of a life lived in “two worlds,” La Morte Amoureuse, 
may be founded on fact. 

77 Agnes Cuming, op. cit.; G. R. G. Mure, op. cit., p. 164: “Bosanquet was a more constant student 
of Hegel than Bradley.” 

4 Hundred Years of British Philosophy, pp. 346-347. 

1 cannot agree, however, with J. H. Muirhead (“Bradley’s Place in Philosophy,” Mind, XXXIV, 
No. 134, 174 ff.) that Bradley more or less stood by Hegel’s “Objective Logic,” especially his passage 
that “everything . . . is in its own self the same as it is in thought. .. .” I am inclined to suppose with 
A. E. Taylor (sketch in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 1922-1930, p. 103) that the 
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Vivekananda, on the other hand, non-contradictoriness (abadhita) was some- 
thing of a pis aller. The following utterance is typical of many others: 
“Stick to your reason until you reach something higher, and you will know 
it to be the higher, because it will not jar with reason. The stage beyond 
consciousness is inspiration. . . .”*° 

By what marks shall we recognize mystical intuition (named “inspiration” 
here) if it does not conform to the positive tests of empirical experience 
and does not cohere with our systems of knowledge? The answer is baffling. 
Swami Vivekananda was well aware of the dangers inherent in the claim 
to an immediate, non-inferential, incommunicable form of knowledge. Be- 
ware of hysterical trances, he said more than once. So-called intuition may 
turn out to be far otherwise; it may be reduced to sawdust by the hammer 
of reason. “It is a terrible thing to claim this inspiration falsely, to mistake 
instinct for inspiration.”** Nonetheless, said Swami Vivekananda, there is 
a form of intuitive knowledge with which empirical experience and reason 
can do nothing. “There is no external test for inspiration; we know it 
ourselves. Our guardian against mistakes is negative—the voice of reason. 
All religion is going beyond reason but the reason is the only guide to get 
there.”*” This statement means only that reason takes us beyond infra- 
rational intuitions; it does not mean that reason can justify or interpret 
mystical intuition. Our rational attempts to come to close grips with the 
intuitive awareness of the Brahman or the Atman never yield positive results. 
And a mere negation is a pathetic futility. “Changeful thoughts expressed 
in changeful words can never prove the Absolute. You reach only some- 
thing that is minus certain qualities, not Brahman itself,—only a verbal 
unification, the highest abstraction, not the non-existence of the relative.” * 
The Swami saw here the imperative need for the Vedanta. “Vedanta is 
necessary, because neither reasoning nor books can show us God. He is 
only to be realized by superconscious perception, and Vedanta teaches us 
how to attain that.”** In other words, Vedanta teaches us how to attain 
that by teaching us how not to attain it, i.e., by discursive analysis. There 
is nothing parochial about this claim, according to Swami Vivekananda. 
“In all religions the superconscious state is identical. Hindus, Christians, 





“dialectic movement became with Bradley simply a subjective process in the mind of the philosopher 


reflecting on experience.” He expected others to reflect likewise on their experiences, applying the test 
of coherence. 


"Inspired Talks, p. 124. 

™ Loc. cit. 

"Inspired Talks, pp. 124-125. 
™ Ibid., p. 118. 

™ Ibid., p. 96. 
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Mohammedans, Buddhists, and even those of no creed, all have the very 
same experience when they transcend the body.” *° 

So, we come to the reconciliation of religion and philosophy. “Philosophy 
in India means that through which we see God. . . .; so no Hindu would 
ever ask for a link between religion and philosophy.”** But how different 
from the much-advertised, oversold version, and how much more like 
Miguel de Unamuno’s paradoxical answer that “philosophy and religion are 
enemies and, because they are enemies, they have need of one another”! *** 
If philosophy is “that through which we see God,” it is superconscious intui- 
tion; and that is religion, according to Swami Vivekananda’s definition. Reli- 
gion reconciles philosophy to itself—by transmuting philosophy into reli- 
gion. Philosophy, regarded as discursive analysis, is left limping behind; it 
has its small uses—who would deny that?—but it is not fundamental phi- 
losophy, which is “seeing God.” I suggest that the solution reached by 
Swami Vivekananda was not far removed from the reconciliation of “true 
philosophy” and “true religion” attempted by John Scotus Erigena: Con- 
ficitur inde, veram esse philosophiam veram religionem, conversimque ve- 
ram religionem esse veram philosophiam. 1 suspect that the Swami’s adapta- 
tion of the Upanisadic description of the Brahman as neti, neti, was the 
counterpart of Erigena’s dictum that the essential Godhead non immerito 
Nihilum vocatur, which, as Dean Inge* frankly admitted, the Greeks could 
not quite have anticipated, since they had no symbol for zero. Let me repeat 
the observation I have made in this journal that Indian mysticism is prob- 
ably no exception. 

The challenge of the East ought to be met by taking a long and steady 
look at the history of the West. The West can learn much from its own 
mystical philosophers; but it certainly will not learn anything worth while 
by entertaining the vague hope that philosophic discursive analysis touched 
with some “cosmic emotion” will yield religion. Spinoza’s metaphysic is a 
beacon of warning. His tragedy was almost like that of Bradley; a mystic 
by temperament, he was the child of a rationalistic logic and prized it 
highly.** The issue about religion and philosophy is stated in a rather 
muddled way in popular accounts of their alleged “synthesis” in the East. 





* Ibid., p. 98. *Ibid., p. 108. 


"The Tragic Sense of Life, J. E. Crawford Flitch, trans. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1921), 
pp. 113-114. 


* See his “Plotinus,” Philosophy, X, No. 38 (April, 1935), 152. 

1 cannot take sides, therefore, in the controversy between those like R. Adamson who regard Spi- 
nozism as Cartesianism with a vengeance, and those like Frederick Pollock and Leon Roth who contend 
that it is anything but Cartesianism and look for other sources, e.g., The Guide to the Perplexed of 
Maimonides. Nor am I surprised at the disconcerting divergence of opinion about Spinoza’s method: its 
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One gets the impression that the East has found some /apis philosophorum 
to which the West has had no access. The impression must be discounted. 
The only way for any philosopher, be he Occidental or Oriental, to recon- 
cile his philosophy with religion is to “know religion from within.” The 
West has, among other things, its heritage of mystical philosophy, which, 
alas, it tends to ignore nowadays. It was not always so. Even in the East, 
one may pander to a merely academic philosophy. Swami Vivekananda was 
too honest and competent a mystical philosopher to indulge in any compro- 
mises. He said: “Relative knowledge is good, because it leads to absolute 
knowledge, but neither the knowledge of the senses, nor of the mind, nor 
even of the Vedas is true, since they are all within the realm of relative 
knowledge.” *® How meaningless all analogies become when we leave the 
plane of “relative knowledge” is apparent on another occasion: “There is 
a stage of spiritual life when all reasonings are hushed—'like some delicious 
taste enjoyed by the dumb.’”*® The analogy here is between two incom- 
mensurables: between an infra-rational incommunicable taste and a supra- 
rational incommunicable intuition. 

Swami Vivekananda, like some notable mystical philosophers of the West, 
ended by espousing the very view of mystical intuition on which Hegel 
poured his ironical contempt in a note to his Logic, as set forth in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Sciences. Referring to certain unnamed mystical phi- 
losophers, who regard mysticism as the “highest truth” and are content to 
leave it in its “original utter mystery,” Hegel wrote: “... in their opinion, 
therefore, truth can be won only by renouncing thought, or as it is frequently 
expressed, by leading the reason captive.”** The point that the mystical 
philosopher would make, if he knows what he is about, is that the reason 
which is led a willing captive is the reason of the philosopher who has 
exercised his superconscious cognitions. It is neither cogent nor even neces- 
sary to ask what we should do with one who has not had superconscious 
cognitions. 

I am afraid I cannot accept Lossky’s estimate of Hegel that he was a 





“eclectic patchwork” (Wolf); its “unity” (McKeon); its flawless logical structure (J. A. Froude); 
its “incoherences” (A. E. Taylor); its geometric form devoid of all literary and philosophic charm 
(Couchoud) ; its more geometrica excluding with the “hardness of glass” emotional and other confusions 
(Zweig); its “ideal of impersonality” embodied in the mathematical exposition (Roth); its “vertical 
consistency,” which prevents its “horizontal consistency” (Falckenberg); its “artistic” and ‘“‘mystical” 
conception of intuition (Héffding) ; its “‘anti-mystic (anti-Cabalistic)” tendency (Erdmann). Bradley’s 
critics were also at their wits’ end. Ruggiero says that Bradley’s Absolute, though intended as the 
individuum omnimodo determinatum, is “indetermination itself.” 

“Inspired Talks, p. 84. 

“The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, 1921), Vol. VI, pp. 
456-457. 

“The Logic of Hegel, W. Wallace, trans., p. 154. 
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“philosopher-mystic” like Plotinus, Proclus, Bonaventura, Nicolas of Cusa, 
and Solovyov.** Lossky quotes Hegel’s sentence, “Therefore, everything 
rational (Verniinftiges) should be at the same time designated as mystical, 
which merely means that it transcends the limits of the understanding 
(Verstand) and not that it must be regarded as incomprehensible and inacces- 
sible to thought.” ** But can Hegel’s Vernunft vouchsafe the mystical revela- 
tions of a Plotinus, a Bonaventura, or a Solovyov? I doubt it. Lossky’s own 
admirable treatment makes it clear that mystical intuition means going be- 
yond the sphere of logical determinations: it necessitates an “apophatic 
theology.” Would Hegel ever have reconciled himself to the theology? He 
dismissed as meaningless a negative without a positive, negation without 
logical determination. I do not think that he would have tendered the 
apology for metaphysics that Bradley did, in his preface to Appearance and 
Reality, that it is “the finding of bad reasons for what we believe on in- 
stinct....” I think Hegel would have countered with the remark that meta- 
physics has the best of reasons: the World-Reason. If our reasons are bad, 
better ones must be found. The choice of a philosophical career is not a 
mystical vocation. The “craft” of reason (List der Vernunft) utilizes skill- 
fully the events of history, men and their aims. 

What makes Lossky’s assimilation of Hegelianism to mysticism plausible 
is perhaps the European ancestry of the distinction of which Hegel made so 
much: that between Verstand and Vernunft. The usage was, of course, an 
adaptation of Kant’s terminology suggesting that reason provides unity to 
the various cognitions of the understanding. But the distinction also had 
other roots in the past.“* The contrast between a higher mental faculty, 





“Mystical Intuition (Prague: Russian University, 1938), p. 28. 

“Wallace’s translation is perhaps nearer to Hegel’s thought. “Thus the reason-world may be equally 
styled mystical,—not however because thought cannot both reach and comprehend it, but merely be- 
cause it lies beyond the compass of understanding.” (Op. cit., p. 154.) “Equally styled” was important 
for Hegel’s view; “mystical,” for him, has no content other than “reasonable.” Professor Lossky, in 
the passage quoted, is thinking rather of the intimate connection between the rational and the supra- 
rational, a different thing altogether, since “connection” does not require us to suppose that the “supra- 
rational” is exhausted by the “rational.” I quite see (G. R. G. Mure, An Introduction to Hegel, pp. 
78-79) that Hegel was no “‘intellectualist” in the narrow sense of the term. But it is no less clear that 
he was unequivocal in his demand for the intelligibility of all truth, value, and reality. His Begriff 
has been rendered by most translators and commentators as “The Notion,” though Macran preferred 
“The Concept.” W. T. Stace, referring to the three “stadia” of “The Notion” (Subjective Notion, 
Objective Notion, and Idea), remarked that “The Notion” is “The Sphere of Reason.” J. E. Erdmann 
in his History of Philosophy, Williston S. Hough, trans. (London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1909), Vol. II, 
p. 688, said: “It is the thought of the Must in contradistinction to Being which, in the second part of 
the Logic, is explained as the highest, the real absolute. . . . By the term concept (Begriff) . . . Hegel 
designates . . . essence impelling itself into being.” Mystical philosophers might have used an almost 
similar terminology about “essence”; but I suggest that their intention was vastly different: the recogni- 
tion of the supra-rational. 

“See the “Notes and Illustrations” appended to The Logic of Hegel, Wallace, trans., p. 402. Plotinus 
distinguished three grades of knowledge: opinion, science, illumination. The instrument of the first is 
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mens ot Spiritus, and a lower ratio was not unknown to the leaders of the 
Church in the Middle Ages and to the Renaissance thinkers. Characteristically 
enough, it lent itself to mystical usages, especially in the hands of Nicolas 
of Cusa.*° The inner mens, like a ray of light, penetrates the Divine Being, 
leaving the intellect baffled. The soul, St. Bonaventura declared, is “apex 
mentis seu scintilla.” The simplex intelligentia is superior to imagination 
and reasoning. From Swami Vivekananda we learn that “only that which 
is beyond further analysis is ‘simple,’ and that alone is truth, freedom, im- 
mortality, bliss.” *° 

Hegel would probably have regarded this utterance as an inferior and 
inarticulate kind of idealism. Croce, Gentile, and Royce would probably 
have followed him. Hocking, who has always been very sympathetic to the 
claims of mysticism, grants that mysticism, as a “practical attitude,” has a 
certain priority over “the philosophic accomplishments at any time acces- 
sible.”*" Our thought is never in point of time adequate to its object; but 
like Hegel, Royce, and others, Hocking sees no incurable vice of thought. 
Much that is not yet definitely characterized by reason may be revealed in an 
anticipatory mystical rapport with reality. The mystical definition of reality 
as One, Immediate, and Ineffable is “a psychological report (and a true one),” 
but taken as “a metaphysical statement” is false or at least one-sided.** Hock- 
ing would approve of a “tentative mysticism,” an “initial empiricism,” and 
an “explorative pluralism.” ** The universe is one, as the mystic insists, but, 
in our handling of it, behaves also as a many. Human thought is not irreme- 
diably defective. It is selective; the repeated efforts of induction furnish the 
starting point for a new revision, and perchance for a “new vision.” Hock- 





sense; of the second, reason; and of the third, intuition. “That which is known, not by the intellect, 
but by a presence passing all knowledge . . . is absent from none, yet absent from all. Present, it remains 
absent to all save to those who are skilled to receive it.” (Ennead: VI. ix. 4.) St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
spoke of three important stages in the ascent: the consideration of truth based on discursive thinking; 
the contemplation of truth; and the admiration of the majesty of truth (admiratio majestatis). See 
Watkin Williams, The Mysticism of St. Bernard of Clairvaux (London: Burns Oates and Washbourne 
Ltd., 1931), pp. 90 ff. 

“Nicolas distinguished four kinds of knowledge: sense and imagination which yield confused images; 
understanding (ratio) which keeps opposites distinct under the law of contradiction, posits space and 
time, carries on numerical calculations; the speculative reason (intellectus) which finds that the opposites 
are reconcilable; and the highest of all, mystical or supra-rational intuition (visio sine comprebensione, 
intuito, unio, filiatio) which discovers that the opposites coincide completely. It is the intuitive insight 
into the incomprehensible infinity of God which yields the learned ignorance (docta ignorantia). Nico- 
las, unlike the scholastics, did not make hard and fast distinctions; he sometimes said that the higher 
cognition animates the lower. For a brief and useful account of his teaching, see R. Falckenberg, History 
of Modern Philosophy, A. C. Armstrong, trans. (London: George Bell, 1895), pp. 18-26. 

“Inspired Talks, p. 122. 

“See Hocking’s early article “Mysticism Seen Through its Psychology,” Mind, XII (January, 1912), 
42. 

“ Tbid., p. 43. Italics not mine. 

““On Second Principles,” in Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 385-400. 
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ing’s examination of mysticism issues in the conclusion that the One in 
which we believe must be capable of producing, and explaining, the many. 
Both realism and mysticism can be exhibited as aspects of a mature idealism 
which explains them and places them.” Royce said as much in his Gifford 
Lectures.” 

If I am allowed to speak for the mystical philosophers and reinterpret 
their creed, I shall say that they would not at all object to an “initial em- 
piricism” and an “explorative pluralism”; but they would insist that no 
“plurality of inductions,” no “revision” of human knowledge, would bring 
us nearer to an ultimate rational solution of the problem of the One and 
the many, that is, an ultimate solution which our reason can formulate and 
understand. The point may be illustrated with respect to two notorious 
weaknesses of Hegel’s idealism. Hegel, in his attempt to cast history in the 
mold of his dialectic, neglected, as Troeltsch™ brilliantly showed, the specific 
“form of the future (Zukunftsgestaltung),” the sheer contingency of events. 
Hegel’s rational explanation of history is post factum and not ante factum. 
His whole treatment of time, like Bradley’s, Bosanquet’s, and Royce’s, has 
proved inadequate; the protests by Croce, Gentile, Bergson, Alexander, 
Broad, and Russell should have made this plain to the meanest capacity. 
Hegelian idealism, again, has argued that all relations are organic, internal. 
But the organic analogy, as J. Macmurray has shown, is inappropriate to a 
community of persons.” Personal relations, Macmurray has said, are at once 
external and internal. Hegel, again like Bradley and Bosanquet, had little 
appreciation of the unique status and functions of personality.™ 





“Types of Philosophy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), Chaps. XXX-XXXIII. 

"The World and the Individual, Gifford Lectures, First Series (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899), Lectures IV and V. 

"Der Historismus und seine Probleme, cited in Hilda Oakeley, A Study in the Philosophy of Per- 
sonality (London: Williams & Norgate, 1928), p. 64. Categories, for Hegel, are “Determinations of 
Thought” (Denk-Bestimmungen), and the “Dialectical Evolution of the Idea” is not an evolution in 
time. “Die Vollfiihbrung des unendlichen Zwecks ist so nur die Tauschung aufzubeben als ob er noch 
nicht vollfiibrt sei. Das Gute, das Absolute Gute, vollbringt sich ewig in der Welt und das Resultat ist, 
dass es schon an und fiir sich vollbracht ist und nicht erst auf uns zu warten braucht.” Hegel, quoted 
in Hilda Oakeley, op. cit., p. 63. 

Interpreting the Universe (London: Faber & Faber Limited, 1933), especially pp. 115 ff.; p. 140. 

“TI am afraid that my sympathies here are with critics like Hilda Oakeley and A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison rather than with Indian idealists like Haldar. See Haldar’s Neo-Hegelianism (London: Heath 
Cranton, 1927), Appendix, pp. 438 ff. Neither Royce nor Hocking neglects personality, but both fail 
to solve the idealistic riddle about time. Time, they say, cannot be an order unless we introduce the 
concept of membership in a class. Royce’s attempt was a failure. Couturat showed in: his De l’infini 
mathématique (Paris: Alcan, 1896) that time, regarded as an infinite series, cannot be completed so 
as to constitute a whole. Broad’s criticism (Mind, XLII, No. 167 [July, 1933], 306-308) of Hallett’s 
Aeternitas (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1930) was along the same lines. The structure of time in 
human experience and history is that of an open line and militates against “wholeness.” We do not 
dispose of the problem by labelling the numerical infinity the “spurious infinity.” Time gives us, in 
Hocking’s own phraseology, a “‘negative wholeness.” 
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How does all this bear on mystical dialectic? I submit that mysticism 
should not be confounded with its idealistic trappings. Mystical philosophy 
is the contention that the ultimate super-temporal unity of persons, the One- 
in-many, is refractory to any or all of our “logics.” The unity is in principle, 
and not merely in practice, opaque to the human intellect. The “Tat tvam 
asi’ (“That thou art”) of the Upanisads is a mystical formula; it is not the 
unambiguous assertion of logical identity, or logical difference, or logical 
difference-in-identity.” If it were, Indian philosophy would not have wit- 
nessed the never-ending battle between the Advaitins, the Visistadvaitins, 
and the Dvaitins. The mystical transcendence of time and personality is 
not the idealistic negation of them. The mystical transcendence may well 
signify an inclusion as well; only, it is not propounded as an intelligible 
solution of the riddle. The Advaita philosophy of India has given a subtle 
turn to the dialectic of mysticism by its doctrine of anirvacaniya (the “in- 
determinable” or the “indefinable”). Unfortunately, the language is apt to 
suggest to outsiders “illusion” in some semi-intelligible sense, or else an 
evasion of the whole problem. I think it is neither. There are indications 
in the teachings of Swami Vivekananda and Sri Ramakrishna that mya is 
not what it is popularly made out to be. 

To the Russian philosopher S. L. Frank must go the credit for boldly in- 
voking “metalogical identity” and “metalogical difference” in a defense of 
mystical philosophy.” The Unity of unities and of all pluralities is “meta- 
logical”; it stands above the logic of human reason. Lossky approves of the 
“metalogical”; but he is afraid that Frank’s doctrine has a “pantheistic fla- 
vour” and, therefore, he proceeds to argue that “metalogical difference” re- 
quires a hierarchy of monads or substantival agents with a super-monad or 
God, the “Wholly Other” (das ganz Andere) disclosed in mystical intuition, 
at their head.™ Speaking for the mystical traditions of India, I should say 
that, once the “metalogical” has been explicitly recognized, to suppose that 
human reason would still be able to construct a “super-monism” and a 
“super-monadism” as alternatives and choose between them, on their re- 
spective merits, is unwarranted. I have much the same objection to Lossky’s 





*R. Otto, discussing the “mystical copula” of Sarnkara and Eckhart, in his Mysticism East and West 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1932), pp. 84-85, remarks with profound insight: “The word ‘is’ 
in the mystical copula of identification has a significance which it does not have for logic. It is not 
copula as in the sentence: § is P; it is no sign of equality in a reversible equation. It is not the ‘is’ of 
a normal assertion of identity. However much the emphatic pronouncements of Sarnkara and Eckhart 
strive to attain to the latter, they do not succeed in hiding the fact that their logic is indeed the 
‘wonder’ logic of mysticism.” 

“Predmet Znaniya (“The Object of Knowledge”), cited by Lossky in his The World as an Organic 
Whole, p. 66. See also S. L. Frank, Le connaissance et Pétre (Paris: Aubier, 1937), Chap. III. 

™ History of Russian Philosophy (New York: International Universities Press, 1951), pp. 267 ff. 
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attempt to contrast the “Super-personally Personal” of Christianity with 
the “Super-personally Impersonal” of Buddhism.” I take it that the “Super- 
personal,” in mystical dialectic, means the [hat which stands above the 
“personal” and the “non-personal” of our ordinary experience and any “dia- 
lectical synthesis” of them that our reason is capable of achieving. Having 
admitted Frank’s “Unfathomable,” Lossky seems anxious to limit its scope. 
He reminds us that there are logical determinations in the world of experi- 
ence and that our science and philosophy can usefully study them. Frank’s 
point is that, if all logical determinations are grounded in an Absolute, which 
is not itself subject to logical determination, the “metalogical” has an over- 
whelming ontological importance. It seems to me—the impression may be 
mistaken—that Frank, and not Lossky, stands nearer to Solovyov’s mystical 
vision of the “All-Unity.”" Notwithstanding his very great respect for 
Solovyov, shared by all classical Russian philosophers, Lossky finds it difficult 
to go all the way with the poet-philosopher-mystic.” 

I agree with Frank that mystical experiences are the universal revelation 
of God and must be distinguished from the more positive teachings of theolo- 
gies and “schools.”®* The supposed lines of demarcation between theism, 
pantheism, panentheism, and theopantism are irrelevant to much mysticism. 
For the mystical philosopher who takes the “metalogical” seriously, the prob- 
lems of “creation” and “emanation” are not soluble in the way they are 
supposed to be in popular theologies. Mystical philosophy may be called 
“syncretistic,” if we please; it has used all “isms” as vehicles of its teaching, 
but always with the proviso that they are symbols for clothing what is and 
must be for human thought an ineffable mystery. The new and interesting 
trends in the American philosophies of religion *—neo-supernaturalism, neo- 
absolutism, personalism, ethical intuitionism, evolutionary theism, naturalis- 
tic theism—can claim the sympathy and attention of the mystical philosopher 
without being accorded finality. Why, indeed, must we claim finality for 





See his Mystical Intuition, pp. 12 ff. 

Frank is, on the whole, more sympathetic to the claims of Oriental religion than Lossky or even 
Solovyov. See the statement about Afman and Brabman in Frank’s Nepostizhimoe (“The Unfathoma- 
ble”), cited in Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, p. 270. 

* History of Russian Philosophy, pp. 127 ff. 

"God With Us, Natalie Duddington, trans. (London: Jonathan Cape, 1946), p. 106. Frank refers 
to Lao-Tsze, the Upanisadic sages, the Persian sufis, Dionysius, Meister Eckhart, Catherine of Siena, 
Angelus Silesius, and John of the Cross. “Closer inspection shows moreover that the disagreement is 
only apparent and the variety is easily reconcilable and mutually complementary.” (God With Us, p. 
107.) This is the line I have taken in my studies of the mystics. See my “Thy Name is Silence,” 
Prabuddha Bharata, LVII, No. 1 (January, 1952), 21-25; No. 2 (February, 1952), 84-90; and my 
“Ramakrishna Vedanta and the Unity of Religions,” ibid., LVIII, No. 1 (January, 1953), 28-33. 

"See H. N. Wieman and B. E. Meland, American Philosophies of Religion (Chicago and New York: 
Willett Clark and Co., 1936). 
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them? Why must we suppose that reason is the highest organ for appre- 
hending reality and that the destiny of man in this world, as well as in other 
and unseen worlds, will not involve higher organs of awareness? The 
mystical philosopher thinks otherwise. No refutation of his claim, so far as 
I am aware, has ever been forthcoming. 

A reference to the speculations of L. Shestov may not be out of place. 
His views have been regarded as extreme even by those of Russian mystical 
persuasions. Lossky has called him an “irrationalist.”" For my part, I think 
that, notwithstanding the exaggerations inevitable in his doctrine of “ground- 
lessness” and “La nuit de Gethsemanie,” he showed an insight into the 
peculiar turns of mystical dialectic. He said: 


Here we must not for a moment forget that ultimate truths have nothing in com- 
mon with middle truths, the logical construction of which we have so diligently 
studied for the last 2,000 years. The fundamental difference is that ultimate truths 
are absolutely unintelligible. Unintelligible, I repeat, but not inaccessible. . . . 

It is possible to understand the arrangement of a locomotive. It is also logical to 
seek an explanation of an eclipse of the sun or an earthquake. But a moment comes— 
only we cannot define it exactly—when explanations lose all meaning and are good 
for nothing any more. It is as though we were led by a rope—the law of sufficient 
reason—to a certain place and left there: “Now go where you like.” And since we 
have grown so used to the rope in our life, we long to believe that it is part of the 
very essence of the world.** 


Shestov, like Swami Vivekananda, anticipated the objection: “But if a man 


cannot distinguish without signs, and moreover does not want to. . . what 
is to be done with him? Really I do not know.”® 


Ill 


I should like to show now how striking are some of the correspondences 
between the mystical dialectic of Swami Vivekananda and the “existential 
thinking” of Sgren Kierkegaard. I am not concerned here with Sartre, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, or even Marcel. Nor am I concerned with all the phases 
of Kierkegaard’s religious thought. Let me make it plain that I disapprove 
of the naive simplifications of Kierkegaard’s “existentialism” which ignore 





" History of Russian Philosophy, pp. 325-326. 

* Anton Tchekhov and Other Essays (Dublin: Maunsel, 1916), pp. 162-163, 163-164. Lossky is not 
altogether fair to Shestov in saying that his “extreme scepticism” has its source in the “idea of un- 
realizable super-logical absolute life.” (Italics mine.) Shestov, in the passage I have quoted, seems to 
imply that the supra-logical is accessible to our spirit, though not intelligible to thought. That is pre- 
cisely the dialectic of mysticism. Lossky himself grants that philosophy, confined strictly to its domain 
of logical thinking, cannot lead us to the “metalogical”; mystical intuition is the only avenue of 
approach here. 

®Shestov, op. cit., p. 177. 
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or minimize the positive Christian elements in it. Geismar was perfectly 
right when he said that Kierkegaard accepted the basic framework of the 
Athanasian creed. Swami Vivekananda was bathed in the influences of 
another culture and another tradition. Cultural and traditional differences, 
however, could not prevent them from reaching the same conclusion that 
to “know religion from within” is to transcend reason. Current expositions 
of Kierkegaard seem to suggest that he was an “irrationalist.” He was far 
from being that. As Torsten Bohlin has remarked, he was not against the 
intellect; he wanted to go beyond it. 

Kierkegaard’s penetrating criticism of Hegel turns on the recognition that 
if thought and being are united in God or the Absolute, they have to be 
so utterly transformed that our thought, human thought, finds the situation 
intractable. The Hegelian unites thought with a thought-object and so unites 
thought with itself—the merest tautology. For speculative idealism, the task 
of establishing the unity of thought and being is, in principle, finished; for 
the “existentialist,” the task is never even begun so long as human thought 
remains what it is. Kierkegaard wrote: 


We shall posit and expound two theses: (A) a logical system is possible; (B) an 
existential system is impossible. . . .* 


An existential system cannot be formulated. Does this mean that no such system 
exists? By no means; nor is this implied in our assertion. Reality is itself a system— 
for God; but it cannot be a system for any existing spirit. System and finality cor- 
respond to one another, but existence is precisely the opposite of finality.°* — 


Those who have followed my exposition of mystical dialectic, and see its 
kinship to Kierkegaard’s dialectic, can anticipate how he would meet the 
coherentist’s objection that our systems are not final but growing and that, 
insofar as they are growing, they reveal the nature of God. If Kierkegaard 
were alive today, he would have asked why, if metaphysical and religious 
knowledge has been growing steadily, the very need for it should be ques- 
tioned by influential thinkers in the West who should know better. Many 
highly intellectual and enlightened men simply cannot find God in history, 
science, or culture. It is apparently not their thought that is at fault. Kierke- 
gaard roundly asserted that “no approximation to faith is possible, that an 
attempt to construct a quantitative approach to faith is a misunderstand- 





See the various points of view presented in Aage Henriksen, Methods and Results of Kierkegaard 
Studies in Scandinavia (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1952). 

*Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript (1846), D. F. Swenson, trans., with notes and 
introduction by Walter Lowrie (London: Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 99. 

8 Ibid., p. 107. 
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ing.”°’ The “quantitative approach” is based on the assumption that there 
is no inner “core” of faith that is literally opaque to reason; reason can pro- 
gressively assimilate faith; what has not been assimilated is a “not yet.” As 
against this assumption, Kierkegaard declared that every milestone on the 
way of rational approximations to reality measures an increase and not a 
decrease in the distance between the seeker and God.” Hegel’s Vernunft 
can surmount every abstract “either-or” (emtweder-oder) posited by the 
understanding (Verstand). Kierkegaard’s great “Either-Or” (Enten-Eller) is 
poised on the abyss between eternity and human existence. “God does not 
exist, He is eternal. Man thinks and exists and existence separates thought 
and being, holding them apart from one another. .. .”"' For Kierkegaard, 
as for the mystical philosopher, our weakness somehow shapes that shadow, 
thought; thought cannot penetrate the veil, because it is itself the veil. Be- 
yond this admission we cannot go. The scepticism that is implied is not a 
“dialectical moment” to be overcome by thought, as Hegel supposed. “A 
scepticism which attacks thought itself cannot be vanquished by thinking it 
through, since the very instrument by which this would have to be done 
is in revolt. To answer Kant within the fantastic shadow-play of pure 
thought is precisely not to answer him.” 

Are we then landed in an agnosticism of the Unknown and the Unknow- 
able? Not at all. The scepticism that cannot be conquered by thought is a 
scepticism about thought. Ultimate reality is inaccessible to thought. With 
a sheer or absolute inaccessibility the ethico-religious thinker can have 
nothing to do. Kierkegaard’s rejection of it was unequivocal. “Scepticism 
means that an unknown, an X, explains everything. When everything is 
explained by an X, which is not explained, then in the end nothing is 
explained at all.”"* We can, and ought to, find an “ultimate explanation”; 
only, it is not one that reason can justify in its own right. Kierkegaard dwelt 
on the puzzling contradiction involved in the very notion of the search for 
absolute truth (i.e., religious truth), which is other than thought, when 
the search is conducted with the weapons of thought alone. Thought then 
does not know what to seek. If it knew, it would not seek; if it seeks, it 
cannot know."* We have here one of those “absolute contradictions” which 





© Ibid., Kierkegaard’s Introduction, p. 15. 

™Kierkegaard’s Philosophical Fragments, D. F. Swenson, trans. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1936), footnote to p. 52. 

"Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 296. "* Tbid., p. 292. 

"The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard, Alexander Dru, trans. and ed. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), entry 619. 

™ Philosophical Fragments, p. 5. Kierkegaard says that this is the difficulty which Socrates charac- 
terizes in the Meno as a “pugnacious proposition.” 
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cannot be mediated. “Relative contradictions” can always be mediated, with 
or without Hegel.” “For God is spirit. One can only have a spiritual 
relationship to a spirit; and a spiritual relationship is eo ipso dialectical.” 
Faith, said Kierkegaard, is laying hold of God with the inwardness of a 
passion. Since it does not satisfy the positive criteria of reason, it is for 
reason “the paradox” or even “the absurd.” If a capacity to fulfill the positive 
demands of reason is regarded as the mark of “objectivity” and “certainty,” 
faith is incurably subjective and uncertain.” “An objective uncertainty held 
fast in an appropriation-process of the most passionate inwardness is the 
truth, the highest truth attainable for an existing individual.” 

Many sophisticated intelligent persons, according to Kierkegaard, are under 
the impression that the main business of life is understanding more and 
more. If life could be longer, they imagine it would be a continual growth 
in understanding. They little realize that, in religious life, a point is reached 
beyond which we have to understand more and more that there is some- 
thing that cannot be understood. Socratic ignorance is the intellectual coun- 
terpart of moral and religious conversion.” Religion, Kierkegaard main- 
tained, is the most difficult thing of all for the learned, just because it is 
equally accessible to the learned and the unlearned alike. The learned man 
cannot understand how one and the same stream, at the same place, can 
be so shallow that a sheep wades across it safely and so deep that an elephant 
can only swim.* Kierkegaard’s God, like the mystical Absolute, is not the 
God of learned people except when they become as little children. Kierke- 
gaard would have chimed in with Pascal who testified in his Jansenist 
fervor: “Dieu d’ Abraham, dieu d’lsaac, dieu de Jacob non des philosophes 
et des savants.”™ 


There is an opinion to which Héffding™ subscribed that Kierkegaard made 





™ Journals, entry 286. With wilting sarcasm, Kierkegaard says that his shoemaker found an interesting 
application of Hegel’s dialectic. Thesis: feet without shoes; Antithesis: shoes without feet; Synthesis: 
shoes with feet. Ibid., entry 88. 

™ Journals, entry 763. Cf. entry 620 where Kierkegaard says, “God cannot be the object for man, 
because God is the subject and for that very reason the reverse is absolutely true. . . .” 

™ Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 67-68, 70. Cf. Journals, entry 1042. 

Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 182. ™ Journals, entry 962. 

See the “Epistle to the Reader” from “Father Taciturnus” in Kierkegaard, Stages on Life’s Way, 
Walter Lowrie, trans. (London: Oxford University Press, 1940), p. 363. 

"See the facsimiles of the ““Mémorial de Pascal” given in various editions of the Pensées. “Pascal avait 
son gouffre,” wrote Baudelaire. But Kierkegaard held Pascal in great esteem. See Journals, entry 1246. 
He seems to have shared Pascal’s mystical horror of vast expanses and emptiness. Pascal wrote: “Le 
silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie.” Kierkegaard confessed (Journals, entry 275): “The 
whole of existence frightens me . . . everything is unintelligible to me, most of all myself.” See, in this 
connection, D. G. M. Patrick, Pascal and Kierkegaard (London: Lutterworth Press, 1947), especially 
Vol. II. 

®See his survey of Scandinavian philosophy in E. L. Schaub, ed., Philosophy To-day (London: Open 
Court, 1928), p. 587. 
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the “postulational point of view” influential in Denmark. It is important 
to realize that Kierkegaard was not a postulationist in the sense of being 
a pragmatic subjectivist. Even the “Philosophie de l’action”™ of Blondel 
and Laberthonniére would have left him cold. The reality postulated by 
faith is not an Als Ob (As If). Nor is absolute truth in itself a “paradox” 
or an “absurdity.” It wears the guise of “the absurd” in relation to the exist- 
ing thinker. “The paradox is not a concession but a category, an ontological 
definition which expresses the relation between an existing cognitive spirit 
and eternal truth.”** I hope I have made it explicit that it is precisely an 
ontological definition or category (Frank’s “metalogical”) which distin- 
guishes the dialectic of mysticism from various brands of subjectivism and 
relativism. 

It follows from all that has been said that, for Kierkegaard, faith can 
utilize only indirect, elusive forms of communication.’ He contrasted the 
“immediate believer” with the “consolidated believer.” The “immediate 
believer” does not see that what is subjectively most certain for him is for 
the objective onlooker, with his educated reason, the most uncertain of all 
things, “the absurd.” The “consolidated believer,” having voyaged through 
strange seas of thought, endures the “double-vision.” He can talk about 
“the absurd” while clinging to it with all the passionate inwardness of faith.** 
For Kierkegaard, as for Swami Vivekananda, the reason of the believer is 
led a “willing captive”; it understands only too well that the reason of the 
“onlooker” is still in its bondage of freedom. Kierkegaard quoted the mystic 
Hugo of St. Victor on this point: “In things which are above reason faith 
is not really supported by reason, because reason cannot grasp what faith 
believes, but there is also a something here as a result of which reason is 
determined, or which determines reason to hononr faith which it cannot 
perfectly understand.” *’ Kierkegaard added in an explanatory note: “That 
is what I explained (e.g., in the Final Postscript); not every absurdity is ‘the 
absurd’ or the paradox. The effect of reason is in fact to know the paradox 
negatively.” ** Not “every absurdity” is “the absurd,” because some absurdi- 
ties are (as Swami Vivekananda would have said) “below reason.” The 





"See, for instance, L. Susan Stebbing, Pragmatism and French Voluntarism (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1914). * Journals, entry 633. 

™ Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 74, 76. Kierkegaard contrasts an “accidental secret” (e.g., 
a matter discussed at a meeting of the Ministry) with an “essential secret” (e.g., the appeal of Socrates 
to his daemon). The latter isolates us from men; it precludes “direct communication.” 

* Journals, entries 1084 and 1376. Cf. ibid., entry 763. “... faith is an infinite self-made care as 
to whether one has faith—and that self-made care is faith.” 

* Ibid., entry 1033. 

Toc. cit. It was, then, mysticism of no profound order that Kierkegaard dismissed when he wrote 
(Journals, entry 321): “Mysticism has not the patience to wait for God’s revelation.” 
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paradox or “the absurd” is “above reason.” “To understand that it cannot 
be understood. That is the holiness of faith, and reflection is sanctified by 
being thus used.”*® Kierkegaard did not regard his “existentialism” as an 
“ism,” a “school.” “There is a view of the world according to which the 
paradox is above every system.”*® The “system,” for Kierkegaard, is the 
ever-renewed attempt to “explode the world with a syllogism.” 

Notwithstanding some differences in formulating problems and stating 
the results of experience, Swami Vivekananda and Kierkegaard found an 
ultimate reality which can be known only negatively by reason and positively 
only by faith. Each probably rediscovered in his own way, under the intel- 
lectual and cultural circumstances in which he was placed, what the “Seraphic 
Doctor,” St. Bonaventura, had stated so categorically in his De Itinerario 
Mentis in Deo (chap. vii): “If you would truly know how these things 
come to pass, ask it of grace, not of doctrine; of desire, not of the intellect; 
of the ardours of prayer and not of the teaching of the schools. . . .” 

The academic philosopher has become too objective to talk about himself. 
Kierkegaard and Swami Vivekananda challenged him to meditate on his own 
death—and immortality.°” The Swami held that it was one of the most 
important methods of awakening the “spirit within.” Kierkegaard regarded 
it as one of the most conspicuous problems for “existential thinking.” “Quite 
simply therefore the existing subject asks not about immortality in general, 
for such a phantom has no existence, but about his own immortality, about 
what it means to become immortal, whether he is able to contribute any- 
thing to the accomplishment of this end. . . .”** Marcus Aurelius looked 
upon death as a natural thing like roses in spring or harvest in autumn, and 
Montaigne styled it “une partie de notre étre non moins essentielle que le 
vivre.” 

Neither Kierkegaard nor Swami Vivekananda accepted such blasé conso- 
lations. Miguel de Unamuno is perhaps the only other modern thinker 
who can be ranked with them, that is, if a “hunger” for immortality, a long- 
ing for it in the white heat of a passion, is a qualification for a philosopher 
to speak about immortality. Three citations from Unamuno’s Del Senti- 
miento Tragico de la Vida™ will suffice for my present purposes: 





® Journals, entry $13. 

™ Tbid., entry 282. E. J. Billeskov Jansen’s opinion that Kierkegaard “formed a system of his own; for 
only a system can conquer a system” is a dangerous half-truth. 

" Ibid., entry 153. 

See the citations and the detailed comparisons in my “Séren Kierkegaard and Swami Vivekananda: 
A Study in Religious Dialectics,” II, The Vedanta Kesari, XXXIX, No. 2 (June, 1952), 155-156. 

* Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 155-156. 

“The Tragic Sense of Life, J. E. Crawford Flitch, trans. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1921). 
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All this talk of man surviving in his children or in his works . . . is but vague 
verbiage which satisfies only those who suffer from affective stupidity, and who, for 
the rest, may be persons of a certain cerebral distinction.®® 


The tragic Portuguese Jew of Amsterdam wrote that the free man thinks of nothing 
less than of death; but the free man is a dead man. ... This thought that I must die 
and the enigma of what comes after death is the very palpitation of my conscious- 
ness... °° 


And you, who are you? You ask me; and I reply with Obermann, “For the Uni- 
verse, nothing; for myself, everything.” ** 

It is to be feared that most of us have so far educated our reason that we 
should be reluctant, or even ashamed, to admit such longings in our re- 
spectable philosophical ventures. Kierkegaard made out that the wisdom of 
most men in regard to death is little more than the pompously advertised 
wisdom of the schoolbook of his childhood days, Balle’s Lesson Book: “It 
is certain that all men who till the world’s end live upon earth must one 
day die.”** The “infinite need for decision,” said Kierkegaard, cannot exist 
for a Hegelian, since the “dialectic” has tricked his individuality into becom- 
ing “objective.” ** Kierkegaard and Swami Vivekananda prayed to their God 
to help their unbelief—and died believing. The unbelieving Turgenev had 
obviously realized something of the poignancy of the situation when he 
wrote his prose poems “What shall I think?”*® and “Enough.”** And 
Turgenev was, of course, a nineteenth-century Russian. 

It seems to me that Shestov, for all his waywardness, supplied some sig- 
nificant links between the dialectic of mysticism and the “existential think- 
ing” of Kierkegaard. “Perhaps truth is by nature such that its communica- 
tion between men is impossible, at least the usual communication by means 
of language. Everyone knows it in himself, but in order to enter into com- 
munication with his neighbour, he must renounce the truth and accept some 
conventional lie.”*°? Shestov shocks us by saying: 

A philosopher not only cannot be a teacher, he does not want to be one. There are 


teachers in schools, in universities. ... The philosopher has quite a different task, 
one which does not in the least resemble teaching. . . 1 





* Tbid., p. 16. * Tbid., p. 40. * Ibid., p. 47. 

See Walter Lowrie’s footnote to Kierkegaard’s Stages on Life’s Way, p. 402. 

“Concluding Unscientific Postscript, footnote to p. 34. Professor Hocking has reminded us in his 
Thoughts on Life and Death (New York: Harper Brothers, 1937) that to regard death as a termination 
is to suppose that “the world is full of the blunt edges of meaning, the wreckage of human values and 
the failures of God” (p. 111); he is sure that the mystic can work the great miracle of “bringing dawn 
back into sunset and endless otherness of life into the crux of death” (p. 232). 

The Novels of Ivan Turgenev (London: William Heinemann, 1920), Vol. X, “Dream Tales and 
Prose Poems,” Constance Garnett, trans., pp. 313-314. 

1 Tbid., Vol. XV, “The Jew, etc.,” Constance Garnett, trans., pp. 303-321. 

8 Shestov., op. cit., p. 136.  Tbid., p. 155. 
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Philosophy should live by sarcasm, irony, alarm, struggles, despairs. .. . What is 
the use? I do not think this question need be answered. He who asks it shows by 
the fact that he needs neither an answer nor philosophy, while he who needs them 
will patiently await events: a temperature of 120°, an epileptic fit or something of 
this kind, which facilitates the difficult task of seeking.’ 


Kierkegaard and Swami Vivekananda would have demurred to some things 
that Shestov wrote. But they would have been in complete agreement with 
him that philosophy, true philosophy, cannot be taught in the sense now 
understood and accepted by the educated East and the educated West. The 
Swami asked pointedly: “Of what use is knowledge if it does not show the 
way to the highest?” Kierkegaard pronounced: “At every step philosophy 
sloughs a skin into which creep its worthless hangers-on.”*”* I have little 
hesitation in counting myself among the “worthless hangers-on.” 

(To be continued.) 





1% Tbid., p. 171. Shestov must have been thinking of Dostoevsky when he mentioned “epileptic fit.” 
Merejkowsky has recorded that each epileptic fit for Dostoevsky was the climax of impetuous mental 
activity accompanied by an exceptional clarity of vision. 

Journals, entry 99. 
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HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP 


Parallels and Contrasts in Indian 
and Western Metaphysics 


EACH OF THE FOUR great civilizations of the present day 
has produced a philosophy of its own. Among these, Islamic philosophy is 
closely akin to European philosophy. They have two important factors in 
common: they are equally indebted to the ancient Greeks, and they agree 
in certain fundamental teachings expounded in the Bible. 

On the other hand, Indian and Chinese philosophy stand on a totally 
different basis. Being able to develop quite independently of ideas originat- 
ing in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, they serve as an 
excellent illustration of the ways which human intelligence finds if no out- 
side influence makes itself felt. Chinese philosophy is very remote from 
Occidental metaphysics, not only because the language and the script it uses 
are without affinity to those of the Occident, but also because the method 
of thinking is different. The Chinese do not attach so much importance to 
the logical and systematic explanation of their ideas; the charm of Chinese 
philosophical writings lies rather in the brilliance of their sentences and in 
the depth of their intuitions. Indian philosophy resembles its European 
counterpart insofar as it tries by means of abstract reasoning to prove its 
results. So, Indian philosophy stands between the other two Oriental 
philosophies. : 

Indian philosophy being neither too close to, nor too remote from, Euro- 
pean metaphysics, it may be useful to try to draw parallels between its his- 
torical development and that of the philosophy of the Occident. If we take 
into consideration the material that has come down to us, there is no doubt 
that the beginning of Indian philosophy antedates the beginning of Greek 
philosophy by many centuries. Thales, the father of Occidental philosophy, 
is said to have lived from 625 to 545 B.c. Even if we assume that he was 
preceded by the Orphics and Theogonists we still do not go as far back 
as the period in which the Vedas were composed. (The great importance 
of the Vedas for the student of comparative philosophy rests upon the fact 
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that in them many ideas are set forth which are known otherwise only from 
oral traditions collected by ethnographers. ) 

(1) One of the salient features of the more ancient texts is that Indian 
thought assumed a plurality of beings. These beings react upon each other; 
they merge into each other; and come out of each other. There is not yet 
a clear distinction between the living and the lifeless, the spiritual and the 
material, the abstract and the concrete, or between substances and qualities. 
Everything that exists and whose effect is felt is represented as a substantial 
thing; hate, love, death, and the sacrifice have a substantial existence, as do 
the stars, the elements, animals, and men. The inorganic world and such 
things as implements, tools, and arms are regarded as personal entities that 
think and act and on whom one may exert influence by magic spells. Space 
and time, i.e., the regions of the sky and the seasons, are considered to be 
deities. This archaic way of thinking also governs the beginning of specula- 
tion in the West. In the Orphic cosmogonies, Night, Chaos, Love, etc., 
appear as deities who produce the world. The pre-Socratic philosophers did 
not distinguish between matter and force. In Athens, even in the fourth 
century B.C., there was a place of judgment where objects that had killed a 
human being were sentenced. 

The philosophical endeavor to reduce the infinite number of phenomena 
in the world to a limited number can be noticed as far back as the Rg Veda. 
Every fire is a part of the god of fire; Agni lives in celestial remoteness, but 
he is present wherever a flame is kindled. Every eye is a manifestation of 
the sun; the human breath a manifestation of the god of wind; and so forth. 
A celebrated verse of the Atharva Veda says, therefore, that man is as full 
of gods as a cow-house is of cows. There is no doubt that we have here a 
preliminary step to a doctrine which corresponds. to Plato’s theory of ideas. 
The rudiments of this attitude have been discovered among many primitive 
peoples, e.g., the American Indians and the Eskimos. 

(2) The tendency to unify leads to the search for a final principle of the 
universe which is the foundation of everything. In some Vedic hymns, 
Brahmanas, and Upanisads, Indian thinkers try to make out the primeval 
cause and substance of the universe. It is very interesting that the ancient 
Indian sages arrive at the same conclusions as the early Greek philosophers. 
Thales considers water to be the primordial substance; so does Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad V.v. 1. Anaximenes thinks that air is the basis of all things, as 
does Brhadaranyaka 1. v. 12. If other Indian sages come to the conclusion 
that 4kafa (space) is the ultimate reality, they agree in this with Anaximan- 
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der, for whom the apeiron is the imperishable deity. The doctrine of Par- 
menides that there is only one unchanging substance in comparison to which 
all plurality has only a reality of the second order reminds us of the words 
of the Upanisads on the Atman or Brahman, and the doctrine of Heraclitus 
that everything is in permanent flux agrees in some respects with the funda- 
mental conception of his contemporary, the Buddha. 

It is especially noteworthy that the Greeks as well as the Indians believed 
that there are five elements. We do not know whether they came to this 
conclusion independently or whether India influenced Greece, since in India 
this doctrine had already appeared in the Upanisads, whereas in Greece 
Philolaos, a contemporary of Socrates, is said to have been its first propounder. 

(3) A remarkable similarity in the history of metaphysics in India and 
in the West is that the doctrine of metempsychosis becomes an important 
factor in both. It is definitely established in Sanskrit texts at the time of 
Yajfiavalkya, probably in the eighth century B.C.; in Greece, its protagonists 
were Pythagoras (580-500 B.c.) and Empedocles (483-423 B.c.). It is 
noteworthy that in a celebrated passage in the Brhadaranyaka (Ill. ii. 13), 
as with the two Greek philosophers, the doctrine of reincarnation is—as in 
Buddhism—not yet combined with a theory of immortal everlasting souls. 

Several of the doctrines of the ancient Greek philosophers in some respects 
resemble Indian theories so much that certain scholars consider Greek 
philosophers to have been influenced by Indian sages. This theory was pro- 
pounded in ancient times, for Lucianus writes in the second century A.D., 
that philosophy was first cultivated by the Indians before it came to Greece, 
and Alexander Polyhistor (first century A.D.), Apuleius (second century 
A.D.), and Philostratos (about A.D. 200) contended that Pythagoras learned 
many things from the Brahmins. Unfortunately, a decisive proof of this 
has not been advanced so far. It is quite possible, therefore, that philosophy 
arose in Greece independently of any influence from India, and that the 
convergences between Indian and Greek metaphysics may be due to the 
fact that different men may have come to similar conclusions independently 
because their point of departure was the same. 

(4) In India, as in Greece, the most ancient philosophical systems do not 
distinguish between the living and the lifeless or between spirit and matter. 
For them, the difference between spirit and matter consists only in this, that 
the spirit, being invisible, is more subtle than matter. There is no essential 
difference between them, but only one of degree. Step by step the opinion 
arose that spirit and matter represent two absolutely different principles. In 
India, this theory has been put forth with emphasis by the Jains, one of 
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whose tirthankaras (founders of the path), Parsvanatha, is said to have lived 
in the eighth century B.c. In Greece, Anaxagoras passes as the first philoso- 
pher who, in contrast to the older hylozoists, made a clean-cut distinction 
between spirit and matter. 

(5) The older philosophy of the Indians as well as that of the Greeks was 
chiefly interested in cosmogonical questions. In the second half of the first 
millennium B.C., thinkers occupied themselves increasingly with ethical prob- 
lems. The Buddha, who died about 480 B.c., and Socrates, who was poisoned 
in 399 B.c., placed moral intention in the foreground of their deliberations. 
Both of them by their arguments refuted the materialists, sceptics, and 
Sophists, who at a time of unrest and agitation threatened to assume pre- 
dominance. Of course, the doctrines of the Buddha and of Socrates-Plato 
differ much from each other, but the position held by them in the history 
of philosophy is similar. Both marked a turning point in the development 
of thought and have therefore exercised a deep and lasting influence on the 
thought of later times. 

(6) The older philosophers of Greece as well as of India did not make 
clear theoretical distinctions of realities with regard to substance, quality, and 
action. Everything whose activity is seen or felt was thought to be a sub- 
stance. The qualities of a man, the acts he commits, the order or class to 
which he belongs—everything—were considered as substantial. In the enu- 
meration of the principles of the world, such disparate things as fire, water, 
air, earth, organs, love, hatred, male or female character, to be born or 
to grow old, occur pari passu side by side. It was a great step forward, there- 
fore, when philosophers began to classify the objects of experience into 
substances, qualities, and acts. In this respect they followed the example set 
by grammarians, who classified words as nouns, adjectives, and verbs. In 
Greece, Aristotle was the originator of a doctrine of categories; in India, 
such a theory has been taught in systematic form by Kanada, the founder 
of the Vaisesika philosophy. The date of Kanada is uncertain: some suppose 
him to have lived in the first century B.C., others later. 

The question whether Aristotle was influenced by the Indians or whether 
Kanada got his ideas from the Greeks has not been answered uniformly. 
In the beginning of Sanskrit studies, European scholars believed Nyaya and 
Vaisesika to be very ancient systems, and, therefore, Sir William Jones and 
Joseph Gérres expressed the opinion that Aristotle was indebted to the 
Hindu sages for the theories, some knowledge of which he acquired through 
his pupil Alexander the Great. In modern times, the hypothesis has been 
advanced that the Indians were dependent upon the Greeks. Discussions 
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between Greek and Hindu philosophers at the time of the war with King 
Porus, or later, may have been the impulse which induced the Hindus to 
work out their system along their own lines. Both opinions lack proof. It 
may be more probable, therefore, that the logicians of both countries arrived 
at their classifications independently when the time was ripe and because 
philosophical thought required it. 

The VaiSesika teaches an atomic theory as Leucippus and his pupil Democ- 
ritus did in Greece. It is out of the question that the Vaisesika can owe 
this to the Greeks, because the Jainas, the Ajivakas, and the Buddhists had 
already developed an atomic theory. There is no reason to believe that 
atomism arose only in one place, for different thinkers may have arrived 
independently at the idea that there are small and invisible particles of matter. 

The stimulus that Aristotle’s logic and the Nyaya-Vaisesika gave to philo- 
sophical thought had similar consequences in the West and in the East. The 
struggles between nominalism and realism during the Middle Ages have 
their counterpart in India where the Naiyayikas taught a conceptual realism 
and the Buddhists propounded the theory that universals are only abstrac- 
tions constructed by the mind of man. 

As I have indicated, it is uncertain whether Indian and Greek logic are 
related in any way at all, but I think there is one system of Greek philoso- 
phy which may have had its prototype in India. That is scepticism, congenial 
to Ajfianavada (agnosticism), mentioned in Buddhist texts. As Pyrrho, the 
originator of Greek scepticism, was in India with Alexander’s army, it is 
most likely that he got his leading ideas there. 

(7) As we have seen, there are many parallels in the history of Greek 
and Indian philosophy. These are especially obvious at the end of the 
period of ancient European metaphysics. At the time of the Roman Empire 
there were many schools which taught equanimity in the face of the vicissi- 
tudes of fate, such as the Cynics, the Stoics, and the Skeptics. Neo-Platonism, 
with its theories of the one all-embracing divine being, with its mystic stages 
of trance and meditation, has a close resemblance to Indian teachings. It is 
very probable that Indian influences have been at work here. We know 
that Indian philosophers went to the West. During the rule of Emperor 
Augustus, an Indian ascetic called Zarmanochegas (the name is perhaps a 
distortion of the Sanskrit Sramanacarya, “the master of mendicants”) burnt 
himself alive in Athens. Under the Emperor Antoninus Pius an Indian 
legation visited Europe. We know that the philosopher Bardesanes received 
much information on Indian doctrines and beliefs from members of this 
political mission. On the other hand, Western sages like Apollonius of 
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Tyana were said to have travelled to India. In the doctrines of Neo-Platonists 
like Plotinus and Porphyrius, of Gnostics like Basilides, and even of Christian 
theologians like Origen, there are many things which remind us of India: 
the theories of emanation, pre-existence, and metempsychosis, the doctrine of 
the many heavenly worlds, the three classes of human beings corresponding 
to the gunas (qualities) of the Samkhya, and the practice of contemplation 
and ecstasy. If any influence of Indian thought can be traced, it is certainly 
here. 

The development of thought in Greek and Indian philosophy furnishes 
us with many analogies and convergences. But subsequent history takes 
quite a different turn. In India, philosophy, continually progressing, de- 
veloped to its highest form in the middle of the first millennium a.D. In 
Europe, there was a complete standstill for many centuries. The decay and 
fall of the Roman Empire and the continual wars were not favorable to 
philosophy, but, chiefly, the introduction of Christianity with its fixed dog- 
matic doctrines and methods proved a hindrance to free thinking. With the 
exception of St. Augustine in the fifth century A.D. and Scotus Erigena in 
the ninth century, there were no philosophers of the first rank in Europe, 
whereas in India a whole galaxy of great thinkers appeared in this period, 
including the Buddhists Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dharmakirti, the Jainas Umas- 
vami, Siddhasena Divakara, and Haribhadra and the Brahmins Iévarakrsna, 
Prabhakara, Kumirila, Sarnkara, and Vacaspatimiéra. 

Parallels will be found again during the Middle Ages after a.p. 1000. 
In this period of Western thought, which lasted until the fifteenth century, 
what is called Scholasticism arose. This Christian philosophy tried to prove 
that the absolute objective Christian truth as revealed in scripture and 
developed as Catholic doctrine by the Church Fathers can be ascertained by 
the human mind by philosophical reflection. The principal objects to which 
the great Christian theologians from Anselm to Thomas Aquinas and Meister 
Eckhart devoted their interest were the existence of God, the relation of 
God and man, the role of faith in the process of salvation, and the doctrine 
of predestination. Exactly the same topics were dealt with by the great 
Indian theologians who taught sectarian theism. Vaisnava teachers like 
Ramanuja, Madhva, and Vallabha, and Saiva masters of different convictions 
produced elaborate systems based upon fruti (revealed texts), smrti (tradi- 
tional texts), and the Agamas. Their endeavor was to show that their par- 
ticular opinion could be proved by scripture and by reason alike. 

(8) In the sixteenth century the ways of Indian and European thought 
again separate. In India, scholasticism prevailed for further centuries; in 
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Europe, the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the great discoveries and 
inventions of science produced a new spirit. Then arose a modern philosophy 
which began with Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, had exponents in Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, and finally gave rise to the elaborate meta- 
physical systems of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and others. In 
India, the opposition against priesthood and image-worship, which in the 
West gave the impetus to the Protestant Reformation, to some extent caused 
many Hindus to embrace Islam. The attempts of Hindu reformers like 
Kabir and Nanak produced no overwhelming influence upon Hinduism as 
a whole; these prophets met with only limited success, their adherents form- 
ing only a small fraction of the total number of Hindus. The period of 
the “Enlightenment” which was initiated in Europe by the works of Bacon 
and Hobbes and which has had such an enormous influence on European 
thought down to this day, began in India with the establishment of British 
rule. Its chief exponents were deeply influenced by English thought. During 
190 years of foreign domination India adopted many Western ideas which 
changed her outlook on life to a great extent. The process of synthesis of 
ancient Indian and modern European thought is in full swing today. It is 
to be hoped that in free India a new philosophy will be produced which 
will combine the intrinsic values of the ancient Hindu tradition with the 
requirements of modern science and Western philosophy. 

We have followed the course of the history of philosophy from the time 
of the Vedas to the present day, and we have seen that in some periods 
Indian and European thought have developed along similar lines, while in 
others they have differed greatly. The question may now be raised: In what 
respect do the courses of development in the West and in India differ in 
essence? Indian philosophy, at least from the time of the Vedas to the seven- 
teenth century, is conspicuous for its innate continuity. It is very easy to 
draw a chart of its different systems, because there is a limited number of 
darsanas (systems) which have existed from their origin down to our times. 
The changes that occurred in them because some of their teachings became 
obsolete and took on a new form can be ascertained only from the com- 
mentaries and subcommentaries. On the other hand, in Europe, every philoso- 
pher presents a new system. European philosophy can be divided into three 
clearly distinguishable periods. The first is ancient philosophy, which lasts 
until A.D. 529, when Emperor Justinian closed the schools of Greek philoso- 
phers. The second period embraces the philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
which, though partly continuing to-day, was abandoned in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The third period is that of modern philosophy beginning with Descartes 
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and others. If we should try to make this clear by a simile, we may say 
that Indian philosophy is like the rock temples of Ellora. Here temples are 
to be found which were built in a remote past and which have been repaired 
from time to time, but they still give shelter and solace to those who enter 
them. European philosophy, on the other hand, is more like a modern 
town, wherein from time to time the buildings have been pulled down and 
replaced by others. This holds good especially of modern European philoso- 
phy. Mahanambrata Brahmachari has compared this to “a large modern 
city with a number of palatial mansions good to live in for a decade or so, 
but with scarcely any buildings capable of handing down to posterity the 
continuous story of the human quest throughout the millennium. That the 
past is immortal, as claimed by Whitehead and Bergson, is proved ostensibly 
by Indian philosophy, while European speculation invalidates the claim by 
the inherent tendency to reject the tradition and create philosophy de novo 
in almost every decade.” * 

The permanent flux which is characteristic of European philosophy is 
partly due to the fact that it occupies itself with many topics which, especially 
during the last centuries, have been transformed by the advance of science, 
such as history, sociology, and political and natural philosophy. Indian meta- 
physicians confine themselves to the study of the great problems of God, 
soul, and world, which are removed from the transitoriness of ephemeral 
opinions. 

It is the glory of Occidental philosophy that, at least in modern times, it 
attempts to find an empirical basis for its results. But it is noteworthy that 
the Indian sages in ancient times anticipated in their speculations some of 
the results of modern science. I may mention only some of these: 

(1) The enormous number of years that have elapsed since the beginning 
of our present world-system (Buddhism, Puranas). 

(2) The infinite number of worlds which exist outside of our own (Bud- 
dhism, Puranas). 

(3) The presence of worlds even in the space of an atom ( YogavaSistha). 

(4) The existence of infinitely small living beings like bacteria and infu- 
soria (Jainism). 

(5) The great importance of subconscious forces in psychology (Yoga). 

(6) The doctrines about matter as developed by Samkhya and Buddhism, 
which are more akin to modern physics than the concept of matter in many 
European systems. 





*Mahanimbrata Bramachiri, Kalydnakalpataru or Bliss (1939), 598. 
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(7) The Indians discovered long before the Europeans that the world as 
it appears to our perceptions is not real in the highest sense of the word. 
Hindus and Buddhists were the first to put to themselves the question: What 
is objectively true in our knowledge and what is due to subjective, corrupting 
factors? 

It is a feature of Indian philosophy that it does not remain in the realm 
of purely theoretical knowledge as many modern European philosophies do. 
Its aim has always been a practical one. It tries not only to improve the 
minds of its adherents but also to bestow serenity, tranquillity, and bliss. 
Therefore, all schools of thought lay special stress upon meditation, for in 
meditation the undisturbed state of mind can be reached which gives, so to 
speak, in this world, a foretaste of the peace of redemption, which awaits 
the saint when he has left samsara (the phenomenal world). 

There is also another point of difference between Indian and European 
philosophy which cannot be ignored here. Most European philosophers were 
convinced that their systems contained the only true and definite solution 
of the riddles of the universe. In India, many thinkers since the time of 
the Upanisads have come to the conclusion that truth manifests itself in 
many ways according to the capacities and exigencies of different minds. 
Therefore, they see in each doctrine, belief, and metaphysical system a reflec- 
tion of the transcendent. This explains the religious tolerance practiced by 
the Hindus. Though there have always been many sects and schools in 
India, there have been no armed conflicts between Vaisnavas and Saivas or 
between Vedantins and Buddhists. The reason for this has been explained 
by the German philosopher Count Hermann Keyserling, who writes in his 
famous work, A Philosopher's Travel-Diary: “The Indians do not suffer from 
the superstition that metaphysical truths are able to be incorporated in one 
system only. They have overcome the static conception of truth and put 
in its place a dynamic conception. This tolerant insight which tries to tran- 
scend the narrow limits of dogmatic systems is the great achievement of 
Indian thinkers. This development has begun in India, hence her depths of 
insight and wisdom. It will be for us Westerners to follow them and to 
continue along this path.”* 


*Graf Hermann Keyserling, Das Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen (6. Auflage Darmstadt, n.p., 1922), 
Vol. I, p. 312. 
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GEORGE P. CONGER 


A Naturalistic Approach 
to Samkhya -Yoga 


IN DEVELOPING THE THESIS that new understanding be- 
tween Indian and Western philosophies ought to include approaches not 
merely from the points of view of idealism and supernaturalism but also 
from that of Western empirical naturalism, I would add to two previous 
papers’ some consideration of the Sarnkhya and Yoga systems. The pre- 
supposition for the present study is that both the Indian and the Western 
views have enough valid content so that, even with some modifications, they 
are to be taken seriously; the question is how to bring them together. 


I 


Historically, at one time or another, naturalism has flourished in both East 
and West, but it has been sporadic or even episodic. Long ago in India the 
Carvaka system rose and then disappeared. The traditional Chinese natural- 
ism appears to be disintegrating or giving way to dialectical materialism. 
The Western record is curiously checkered. Democritus and Lucretius were 
overwhelmed by medieval scholasticism, and a naturalism free from such 
supernaturalism or from pantheism did not appear until the time of the 
French Encyclopedists. Their daring work, in turn, was eclipsed—or rather 
outshone—by German idealism. Against this, Comte’s positivism made some 
headway, but, even when reinforced by Spencer’s agnosticism and evolution- 
ism, it was not strong enough to convince the mighty philosophers at the 
turn of the century. 

Since that time, if we but recognize it, we must see that the situation has 
materially changed. There is a new naturalism now, far more extensively 
and thoroughly based on observation and experiment, reported and held by 
thousands of trained investigators throughout all countries. This naturalism 





*See “A Naturalistic Garland for Radhakrishnan,” in W. R. Inge, et al., eds., Radhakrishnan: Com- 
parative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1951), pp. 304-314, and “Some Suggestions Toward A Theory of the Soul,” in T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, ed., Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume II (Madras: Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1950), pp. 27-32. 
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is still in the making. It is as yet disconnected and inarticulate, but it is 
getting under way and cannot be prevented from going from strength to 
strength. Its impact is not notably diminished by the admission that its so- 
called laws are statistical determinations and that its theories are never com- 
pletely verified but only increasingly confirmed. By comparison, what is 
now too often emphasized in philosophy is either a lingering supernaturalism 
which has to be sublimated to evade its difficulties; or an echoing idealism 
which refuses to face the facts, for instance, of neurology, anthropology, and 
astronomy; or a pragmatism rich with methodology but poor in content; or 
a positivism reformed and symbolically facile, but retrotensive in its with- 
drawal into the subjective and, as regards the great questions, dogmatic or 
noncommittal and inconclusive. 


II 


The first requisite for this study is an attempt to review synoptically the 
otherwise disconnected and inarticulated data of the various sciences. The 
synoptic view may take advantage of the evidences for cosmic evolution but 
must be more sharply and accurately focused. It is not enough to see that 
matter, life, and mind evolve successively, with inherent processes affording 
new properties from level to level or from realm to realm. Such evolution 
is impressive, but as usually construed it is too random and even too ex- 
plosive. If merely the process is considered we see the world as indefinite 
and open, overly dynamic, and all but chaotic. The point is that no process 
goes on anywhere apart from some kind of structure, and it is the successive 
structures of the evolutionary process which enable us better to discern a 
cosmic pattern. 

When they are examined in detail, it appears that the structures and proc- 
esses of the various levels and realms significantly resemble one another, 
exhibiting again and again the same general principles or characteristics. Of 
prime importance among these, closely involved with individuation and 
interaction, is integration, the combination of parts to form wholes which, 
as wholes, have properties other than those of the parts taken severally.’ 
According to this view, life in the earth arises and proceeds by successive 
integrations of chemical compounds, and mind (defined naturalistically as 
nervous system at work) in organisms arises by successive integrations of 





*J. C. Smuts’s holism, in his Holism and Evolution (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926) 
develops this principle more clearly than “emergent evolution” or “emergence” does. See also G. P. Con- 
ger, “Integration,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World 
Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 271-287. The argument 
is worked out in detail in Conger’s Epitomization (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Library, 1949). 
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impulses in conducting cells—in what Sherrington’s well-known title calls 
“the integrative action of the nervous system.” 

Along with integration there is a concomitant process of differentiation, 
so that, as time goes on, within the integrated wholes some structured parts 
are set off for special processes or functions. Spencer recognized both integra- 
tion and differentiation among his first principles of evolution. Usually at 
a given level both processes may be recognized and either may be emphasized. 
For example, if we consider the unicellular organisms, the primitive multi- 
cellular organisms are integrates, but they do not develop in a vacuum, and 
if we consider the earth, the multicellular organisms are differentiated within 
it and among its constituents. Again, if we consider reflexes, the more com- 
plex patterns are integrates, but if we consider the nervous system or mind 
or personality as a whole, the complex patterns are differentiations within 
it and among its constituents. 

When this process of integration-differentiation is studied in closer detail, 
it appears that in the earth certairi atoms—for example, those of carbon— 
by some modification broaden the range of their ordinary interactions, i.e., 
acquire auxiliary valences and exhibit processes of substitution or successive 
“take-and-give,” whereby they become progressively more and more complex 
organic compounds. The early organic compounds, by further integrations 
and differentiations, acquire the labile equilibrium which marks living 
organisms, and these make up populations of various grades. 

As these developments proceed, a strikingly similar process is repeated in 
the living organisms with increasing complications and new properties. In 
the sponges certain cells broaden the range of their ordinary interactions, 
so that, in a take-and-give process, they receive and pass on impulses; this 
is a way of saying that impulses are conducted from cell to cell. In jellyfish 
and worms the impulses become more and more complex until by successive 
integrations and differentiations, through one biological species after another, 
we have minds made up of myriad patterns, complexes, sentiments, valua- 
tions, and selves. 

It is important to note that in each of these cases, the early integrates are 
only rudimentary and transitional. The first organic compounds are, except 
perhaps for an extravagant hylozoism, not living. Similarly, the first neuroid 
conductions in the sponges are, except for a tenuous extension of the term, 
not nervous. And according to our definition of mind they are, except for 
a tenuous panpsychism, not mental. 

So, according to this naturalistic view, life in the earth develops in the 
realm of matter, and mind in an organism develops within the realm of 
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life. A question now on the frontier of science and philosophy is whether 
we should regard mind in its ordinary processes as the latest great stage of 
evolution, or look within its structures and processes for evidence of any- 
thing further which may form the initial level in the development of a new 
realm. Samuel Alexander adumbrated something of the kind in his doctrine 
of “deity.” Others, less prospective, have thought of society as already a 
post-mental level of development. We put these views aside in order to 
explore some possibilities which appear if the detailed principles above 
noted are to be thought of as obtaining not merely between matter and life 
and again between life and mind, but, once more, between mind and at 
least a rudiment of some further level or realm. 

For what the search may be worth, this would be the process to look for— 
that just as in the earth, within multicellular organisms, some constituent 
cells broaden the range of their interactions and enter upon the successive 
integrations of the nervous system and mind, so in the organism, within 
some patterns, some constituent reflexes broaden the range of their inter- 
actions and enter upon a new series of integrations. We note at once that 
such a broadening of the range of mental interactions is one condition of 
any possible clairvoyance or telepathy. Furthermore, just as organic com- 
pounds in the earth need not be thought of as living, and neuroid conduc- 
tions in sponges need not be thought of as nervous or mental, so clairvoyance 
and telepathy, with their uncertainties and often distressing trivialities, need 
not be regarded as characteristic of a new realm in its full development. 

This is as far as Western empiricism, when stretched to include some 
experiments and reported data of parapsychology and psychical research, can 
go. It is as if the West at its utmost reach can establish only a beachhead 
at the lowest level of a new realm. 


Ill 


Now, the prospect appears that the Samkhya and Yoga systems (freed, 
to be sure, from some ancient speculations which may almost be left to 
drop away by themselves) may take over from Western naturalism at just 
this point and reveal further developments, new levels of human experience. 

The background, method, and much of the content of the two Indian 
systems are quite different from their Western counterparts. The Sarnkhya 
is a dualistic realism according to which the cosmic process is, so to speak, 
touched off in prakrti, the raw material, by purusa, let us say, a pure 
awareness which is at least the rudiment of the individual person. The 
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process is not caused by pwrusa; causality pertains only to prakrti. The 
touching off is a mere act of attention; once purusa turns his attention to 
prakrti, prakrti’s component gwnas (constituents) are shaken out of their 
primeval equilibrium, and the world then develops through stages of buddhi 
(intellect), ahamkara (the ego-sense), the organs of perception and action, 
the tanmatras (subtle elements), and the gross elements of ordinary 
experience. 

Purusa, however, must somehow get out of all this involvement, dis- 
engage and recover himself from the manifold world which by the initial 
act of attention he has started. He must, in short, take his mind off prakrti, 
and this detachment he is to achieve by the disciplines of yoga. By concen- 
tration he is to bring about the pralaya (destruction) state, the dedifferen- 
tiation of the cosmic process until it is again undisturbed prakrti, with the 
gunas once more locked in equilibrium and the whole mass cut adrift. 
The Sarnkhya system amounts to an ontological dualism but a valuational 
monism; at the end, prakrti continues barely to exist, but purusa is no 
longer entangled in it. Matter no longer matters. 

At first sight there is little of this that Western naturalism can accept. 
The Sarmkhya, particularly, seems overly subjective, fantastically speculative, 
and more of an antisocial escape mechanism than an open-eyed study of 
the universe. The importance ascribed to purusa in the world process is as 
foreign to naturalism as Kant’s idealism is, many centuries later. (Kant’s 
transcendental unity of apperception may be called a kind of German purusa, 
and his “Ding-an-sich” may be likened to prakrti with the gunas not yet 
broken apart. Fichte’s Ego is, after a fashion, purusa, and his Non-ego is 
prakrti except that for Fichte the Ego posits the Non-ego, whereas for the 
Samkhya purusa stirs up prakrti which is already there.) 

A closer examination of Simkhya and Yoga, however, reveals some note- 
worthy points. 


IV 


Taking Samkhya first, we find that once the initial stirring of prakrti has 
occurred, the development through successive stages, according to Dasgupta, 
proceeds “by a differentiation in integration within the evolving whole.”* 
According to Chatterjee and Datta, there is a gradual differentiation and 
integration of the three gunas, and as a result of their combination in dif- 





*§. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1922), p. 251. 
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ferent proportions the various objects of the world originate.‘ Buddhi, 
ahamkara, and the tanmdatras look strange to naturalism, which would either 
disregard them or describe them in quite different terms, but, be this as it 
may, here for East as well as West an essential feature of the cosmic process 
is that parts by integration will form wholes, and wholes by differentiation 
will form parts, and that in recognition of these essentials East and West 
may join. 

Again, there is the dedifferentiation back to prakrti. Sarnkhya is a realism; 
the dedifferentiation is an ontological process taking place in a real, albeit 
defective, world. Whether purusa has any part in it other than taking his 
mind from it may be a question, but at all events the dedifferentiation goes 
on in an objective order. So does heat-death in Western naturalism. There 
are, of course, the inevitable differences. For the West, and for its life and 
mind entangled in the world process, heat-death is a threat, while in India 
purusa has a way of escape. Some further possibilities present themselves 
when Western theories of eternal recurrence or cosmic epochs are compared 
with the fact that since purusa is essentially an individual mind, the world 
process, such as it is, may be expected to occur again and again. 

Turning to Yoga, we recall that purusa makes his escape from prakrti by 
disciplines of concentration. This process is commonly regarded as a highly 
intensified selection of some objects of attention, external or internal, rather 
than others, and the highly intensified selection is often represented as a 
nafrowing of attention, involving something like a phenomenologist’s 
“epoché” or a mystic’s “seeing God in a point.” The Yoga injunctions 
which promote concentration are, like the Ten Commandments, often 
phrased in negative terms, emphasizing what we must avoid, but along 
with these there are positive aspects and injunctions telling us what we 
should cherish and develop. Now, there is, or there should be, a positive 
side to concentration also. Certainly in some cases it marks a broadening 
of the range of mental interactions. This, however, is not the whole story. 
Radhakrishnan speaks of tapas as “a gathering of all dispersed energies’— 
and, he adds, “and concentrating.” (We noted that a broadening of mental 
interactions is a requisite for any possible clairvoyance or telepathy, and 
may now recall that these are offered among the minor fruits of faithfulness 
in yogic disciplines. ) 





*S. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (3d ed., Calcutta: Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1948), p. 308. 
°S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932), p. 113. 


The process is hardly an “expansion of consciousness”; it is more like a contraction. 
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Now, granting that concentration can be positive and constructive, the 
question is whether it can at the same time be a selective process and an 
integrative process. As far as the principle goes, the answer is easy: the 
essentials of concentration, i.e., selective interaction and reinforcement, occur 
again and again at every level of nature and occur at every level in un- 
broken connection with integration and differentiation. In fact, integration- 
differentiation is itself selective; not all atoms, for example, are integrated 
into molecules, not all cells are integrated into metazoa, not all impulses 
are integrated into patterns, and so on. 

There seems at first to be no indication that a number of experiences of 
concentration at one level are together combined into a concentration on 
a new level, but the very fact that long-continued practice at a given level 
is enjoined may provide the clue. We must allow for the dimension of 
time and for an integration in that dimension. This is to say that as time 
goes on experiences of concentration accumulate, and as they assemble in 
cumulative fashion the person practicing them may find himself at a new 
level of attainment. The fact that much of this seems strange to many in the 
West may be traced to the related fact that few Westerners have ever taken 
the time and made the effort necessary for such experiments. And we need 
not suppose, either, that the limit of cosmic development has been reached 
in the East. The important thing now is to make contact between the two 
cultures and if possible press forward together. 

It is not strange if these possibilities of superior levels of development 
are not at home as expressed in any thought and language. With respect 
to them, thought and language are reductive, like the analysis of a chemical 
compound. They are even destructive, like the staining of a cell in a 
biological laboratory. All interpretations of mystical experiences, Eastern or 
Western, must be filtered down through thought and language, and inevit- 
ably lose a good deal in the process. Concentration is the very opposite of 
analysis. 


Vv 


If new experiences are to be had by successive concentrations, where do 
they lead and what is their function? According to Samkhya, they restore 
the independent integrity of purusa after his unfortunate entanglement with 
prakrti. In Western mysticism, successive stages of experience serve as a 
kind of ladder up to some “third heaven,” a reunion with a transcendent 
Source or Goal or God. Naturalism envisages no such transcendent Being; 
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the concentrating, integrating experiences in question, if they are authenti- 
cated, are an extension of the natural functions of the mind. They do not 
take us outside or beyond the ordinary world; they do not provide mind’s 
deliverance from matter or point the way to some ethereal survival of death.* 
They may, however, extend and enhance our natural appreciation of that 
nature which supernaturalism belittles and which idealism feels obliged to 
transform. They may mark further developments in the “integrative experi- 
ence” whereby the whole personality, with its familiar processes, its still 
unknown resources, and its higher and higher organization, finds its adjust- 
ment and kinship with the universe. And as all these things become better 
understood, in ways such as are here attempted we may all be empiricists; 
the experiential empiricism of India and the experimental empiricism of 
the West may be seen to complement one another. 





*This is not to say that for naturalism life after death is impossible. The most reasonable theory here 


is that of reincarnation, for ages honored in India but hardly tolerated and perhaps underestimated in 
the West. 
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A Bibliography 
of Chinese Philosophy 


THIS IS THE FIRST of a series of papers presented as aids to 
the understanding and teaching of Chinese philosophy. The remaining papers 
are: “Chinese Philosophy, a Bibliographical Essay,” “Problems,” and “Con- 
cise History.” Asterisks (*) have been used in this bibliography to indicate 
the relative importance of the work. A dagger (+) indicates that the work 
deals with Chinese philosophy only incidentally or indirectly. Items for a 
beginner's library are marked with a double dagger (¢). Comments on 
major titles given here will be found in the bibliographical essay scheduled 
for the January issue. Specific page references for all titles, listed in the 
order of importance under the various Chinese philosophers and specific 
topics, are given in my Outline of Chinese Philosophy, a mimeographed 
syllabus. {In general, the author’s style has been retained throughout this 
paper.—Editor’s note.] 
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CAN EAST MEET WEST? 


J. P. MCKINNEY 


IT Is A REMARKABLE and paradoxical fact that, just when 
Western culture has reached a hitherto unimagined understanding of and 
power over the inner structure of its physical environment, it has lapsed into 
a unique state of confusion and doubt regarding the very basis of its struc- 
ture of knowledge, indeed, regarding the basic values on which its whole 
culture has hitherto been regarded as securely resting. Fundamentally, the 
modern crisis arises out of the fact that an increase of physical power has 
been accompanied by a decrease of rational understanding; and the paradox 
lies in the fact that the latter outcome is, in a peculiar sense, a function of 
the former in that the same procedure of thought, a procedure of methodical 
analysis, has given rise to these two conflicting results. 

As the world crisis develops around us and breaks over us as individuals 
and envelops us, we see the peculiar psychological components of our situa- 
tion coming forward in due order, like actors taking their cue in some vast 
spiritual drama: physical power gives rise to confidence, even to arrogance, 
doubt gives rise to fear, fear to passion, passion to the appeal to force. As 
the drama develops, twentieth-century man finds himself under the frighten- 
ing necessity of bringing his highest powers to the service of his lowest 
instincts, with self-destruction as the only outcome of the new knowledge 
to which he has attained. 

It is in this world-wide atmosphere of tension and urgency that those 
whose faith is in reason, rather than in force, as the means to the solution of 
man’s problems find themselves asking such questions as that which stands 
at the head of this paper. More and more the trained thinker feels that the 
problems he is grappling with are not merely exercises for his dialectical 
skill, but are expressions of modern man’s effort to discover some fructify- 
ing germ of certainty in his present desert of doubt. 

In the present paper I propose to show that, if we approach the above 
question without any preconceptions or hampering reservations, we find our- 
selves confronted with just such certainty or, to be duly cautious, with an 
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indication of the direction in which we must look for such certainty. 

When I say that I propose to show that this is so, I do not mean that I am 
putting forward any theory or thesis of my own regarding the relationship 
of Eastern and Western thought. What I propose to do is to make explicit 
all the implications involved in the question, and then to let those implica- 
tions speak for themselves. 

To this end I will not, as I say, advance any ideas or opinions of my own. 
What I will do is to consider the view put forward by F. S. C. Northrop in 
The Meeting of East and West,’ indicate certain deficiencies in his state- 
ment of the problem, and, by filling in these gaps—actually, by carrying 
out a logical extrapolation from the point reached by him—indicate where 
his thought, if fully developed, would necessarily lead. It should be empha- 
sized that this does not involve an uncritical acceptance of Northrop’s thesis. 
I am simply using his book as a convenient, because widely read and debated, 
point of departure for the present discussion. 

Northrop’s general thesis is that as men think so do they act. He works 
out this thesis by showing what kind of thinking has characterized, respec- 
tively, the cultures of the East and the West and then showing what sort 
of action, what attitude to life and norm of conduct, each such way of 
thinking has led to. His procedure is to analyze the philosophical back- 
grounds of the two cultures, to reduce each to its essence, and to show, 
thereby, how each is the complement of, and so necessary to, the other. 

Before proceeding to our main theme, it may be noted that there is a sig- 
nificant difference in Northrop’s handling of the two cultures. In dealing 
with the culture of the West, he is quite frankly “sitting in judgment” on 
the given facts. He turns to our cultural history with the avowed purpose 
of finding out where we went “wrong.” When he turns to the East, how- 
ever, he proceeds in a strictly historical vein; that'is to say, he accepts the 
history of Eastern culture as a body of given facts, which he studies without 
presuming to pronounce judgment upon them. He simply traces the course 
by which the past has led up to the present; that is, he treats the culture 
he is considering as he would treat any natural phenomenon. We do not 
sit in judgment on the facts of the physical world; we simply accept them 
as they present themselves to our consideration and proceed to determine 
their consequences, these, in turn, being accepted simply as facts. This is 
the attitude that Northrop adopts toward Eastern culture. So much for his 
method. Now for his thesis. 





*F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World Understanding 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949). 
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He sees Western culture as dominated by an intellectual or theoretical 
attitude. The typical thought-system is positivism, and the prevailing system 
of values and way of life center upon the material, the immediate and the 
practical, upon things and facts, on success and progress and individual 
initiative. The culture of the East, on the other hand, emphasizes the intui- 
tive element in experience, and the corresponding thought-system is mysti- 
cism. This gives rise to a system of values in which the immediate practical 
fact is regarded as contingent and transitory, and, therefore, of secondary 
importance. It is a necessary, but in itself trivial, aspect of life, the important 
element being, not the immediate and contingent, but the eternal and un- 
changing. The whole way of life for the East—for Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism—rests upon the “undifferentiated or indeterminate 
aesthetic continuum,” that “substratum” which is common to all experience 
and all experients.’ It is thus the continuity of being and of experience, and 
not its moment-by-moment manifestations, to which the man of the East 
gives his spiritual allegiance. 

In discussing these complementary aspects of the two cultures, Northrop 
draws attention to a significant parallel between the successive stages in the 
development of Buddhism and the movement of Western thought from 
Locke, through Berkeley, to Hume. 

Let us first consider the Eastern aspect of this parallel, as it is presented 
by Northrop. The essential discipline of Buddhism consists in an annihila- 
tion of the individual consciousness and of the world of physical fact, and 
a corresponding immersion in that “substratum” which constitutes the abso- 
lute of being. Various procedures have been developed for attaining this 
end. The one that here concerns us is the intellectual principle of negation. 
By logically successive stages the common-sense notion of a persisting self 
is rejected, on grounds very similar to those put forward by Hume; then the 
world of physical objects is negated, in the same way that Berkeley dismissed 
the material element in Locke’s philosophy. A further logical negation of 
this system produces the conclusion that only thought or ideas are real. 
Remarking that both this and the previous system which it negates were 
propounded by the same thinker, Northrop says: 


It is a great testimony to the intellectual integrity of these Buddhist philosophers that 
one of them should formulate two different philosophical theories. This shows that 
they were being guided not by wishful thinking but by a genuine intellectual curiosity 
and by a definite, logical method.* 





*Ibid., pp. 350 ff. *Ibid., p. 349. 
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Once again, the logical principle of negation is applied to this conception 
of ideas as the only reality, and this results in the nihilistic Mahayanistic 
Buddhism of Nagarjuna. This is the final negation. It leads to that charac- 
teristic Buddhistic conception, Nirvana, which Runes’s Dictionary of Phi- 
losophy* defines as “the complete extinction of individuality, without loss 
of consciousness, in the beatific rejoining of the liberated with the meta- 
physical world-ground.” 


... In order to convey this positive remainder [says Northrop], which is Nirvana, he 
[the Buddhist] is confronted with a paradox, the same paradox, in fact, which confronts 
one with respect to the ao of Taoism. He can tell what it is not; but he cannot tell 
what it is. The reason for this is that in order to state what a thing is, it is necessary to 
specify certain determinate properties. Now it is precisely this absence of determinate- 
ness which is the characteristic of that which remains after the dialectic of negation has 
been applied to the limit.® 


Thus, the basic factor in the nature of things denoted by the word Nirvana, or “thus- 
ness,” in Buddhism is identical with the basic tao of Taoism which was also the root 
[idea] . . . of Confucianism.® 


It might be said that all these systems, with their emphasis on the ultimate 
“thusness,” were reaching back to the preconditions of the determinate and 
the communicable. Pointing the moral of this in relation to Western 
thought, Northrop says: 

The only essential contention of the Buddhist is that one of the ultimate factors in 


terms of which the scientist and the philosopher must conceive the world to be con- 
stituted is the indeterminate, undifferentiated aesthetic continuum.” 


This, according to Northrop, is the insight which the East is able to con- 
tribute to Western thought, the reciprocal contribution of the West to the 
East being the insight contained in the latest developments of science.* 

It is here that the point which I wish to make begins to emerge. To 
get a clear view of it, let us now turn from the procedure of progressive 
“negation” in Buddhism to the parallel development of Western thought, 
to which Northrop draws attention.° 

Locke had regarded experience as an interaction between a “self” and the 
external world of things in Newtonian time and space. Berkeley reduced 
these “things” to thought-structures in the mind of the “self,” and Hume 
finally reduced the “self” to a series of “distinct perceptions.” Thus Locke’s 





*D. D. Runes, ed., The Dictionary of Philosophy (London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1945), 
p. 210. 


*Ibid., p. 350. *Ibid., p. 352. 
"Ibid., p. 495. * Ibid. "Ibid., pp. 347 ff. 
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“world,” which had been accepted as the “cause” of the self’s experience, 
became in Hume a series of perceptions which were “distinct existences” 
“and the mind never perceives any real connection among distinct existences.” 
In other words, the concrete world had been resolved by progressive analysis 
into disconnected sense-impressions, and Western thought had reached what 
appeared to be a logical impasse. 

But, of course, the historical development of Western thought was not 
brought to a halt by the negativism of Hume. To get a true view of the 
relationship between Eastern and Western thought, we must follow the lat- 
ter, as Northrop has followed the former, to its historical and logical out- 
come; and we must do this, as Northrop does for Eastern thought, without 
succumbing to the temptation to sit in judgment on our subject-matter. We 
do not want to know where Western thought “went wrong”; we simply 
want to know by what steps it has been brought to its present outcome. 

Summarizing, we may say that the movement of thought that commenced 
with Locke was an attempt to show how the individual derived the world- 
picture which he, in common with all other individuals of the same cultural 
level, was found to be in possession of, from the data of his own private 
experience. Hume showed that this common world-picture was not so deriv- 
able and brought the movement of empirical philosophy to a halt. 

This Humean impasse was broken by Kant with a fundamental restate- 
ment of the problem of thought. He saw the subject of investigation as 
being, not the external physical world as the independently-existing “cause” 
of experience, but the world as pictured in our common experience. And it 
should be noted that “common” is here used in the dual sense of “every- 
day”—our common, everyday experience—and “common to all of us.” 
Actually, of course, the individual’s everyday experience is just the sort of 
experience that is common to all of us. But the distinction between the two 
uses of the term is worth noting here as emphasizing that, in turning to an 
investigation of the world as pictured in our common experience, Kant was 
setting on foot an investigation of the established world-picture, not as a 
function of the individual’s private experience, which Hume had shown to 
be logically inadmissible, but as a function of our common experience. 
Briefly, he was analyzing the established structure of ideas to show how 
these ideas were regulative of the individual’s private experience. 

Next, Fichte, taking up the analysis of the common world-picture at the 
point to which it had been carried by Kant, reduced it to its constituent 
individual standpoints—the viewpoints of the experiencing selves. Finally, 
completing this development, Hegel reached back to the “absolute sub- 
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stratum” underlying these individual viewpoints and the common world- 
picture. In keeping with the view which had inspired this development, 
that the “world” was a thought-structure, he regarded this Absolute as 
Absolute Idea. 

In Hegel, progressive analysis had brought thought to the point where 
it was endeavoring to express the necessarily inexpressible, the “in-and-for- 
itselfness” (to adopt Hegel’s language) of the universal scheme. The result 
was, to some minds, the most profound and penetrating of human philoso- 
phies, and to others of a different intellectual temperament a “senseless and 
extravagant maze of words.” 

Meantime the physical sciences were proceeding with their traditional 
task of investigating the structure of the actual physical world—though 
Hume’s analysis had, in fact, thrown serious doubts upon the validity of 
their inductive procedure. With the turn of the present century, this investi- 
gation had raised certain difficulties with regard to the basic concepts of 
physical science. These difficulties were met in the theory of relativity by 
shifting the focus of thought from “world-as-absolute-physical-entity” to the 
viewpoints on which the common picture of the world was seen to rest— 
actually, by shifting from world to world-picture as the subject of physical 
analysis. The world-picture was now treated, for the specific purposes of 
physical inquiry, not as a thought-structure, but as a structure of sensory 
experiences, just as, in Hegel’s development of the specifically rational inquiry 
initiated by Kant, it had been treated as a structure of ideas. Relativity 
theory was at first seen as constituting a complete break with the traditional 
Newtonian view of the procedure of physical science, but, in the light of 
subsequent developments, it has come to be regarded as part of the New- 
tonian tradition. 

It is in quantum physics, or wave mechanics, based on Planck’s quantum 
of energy and Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy or Uncertainty, that 
the real revolution of thought is now seen as having taken place. Here 
thought has reached back to that in-itself-undifferentiated “substratum” which 
is seen as underlying the common world of determinate things in time and 
space. “There is an entirely new idea involved, to which one must get accus- 
tomed .. .””° and “the effect of wave mechanics (especially as developed 
by Dirac) is to meke the separation of the subjective and the objective ele- 
ments in human experience more indefinite,”*? and “by our experiments 





*P. A. M. Dirac, The Principles of Quantum Mechanics (3rd ed., Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1949), p. 12. 


™ Arthur Eddington, New Pathways in Science (Cambridge: The University Press, 1944), p. 292: 
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we drag up activities from the substratum into the phenomenal world of 
space and time. But there is no clear line of demarcation between subject 
and object . . .”’*—all of which statements may be seen as expressing the 
fact that the world as we commonly experience it or, otherwise stated, our 
common world-picture has been progressively “negated” or analyzed until 
we are face to face with that in-its-nature-inexpressible “substratum” or 
“Absolute” which underlies all experience—a fact which Eddington has 
expressed in the paradoxical form that all we know of this substratum is 
that “something unknown is doing we know not what.” 

What do we learn from this summary view of the development of Western 
thought? It would seem to be beyond question that, in the most recent 
developments of scientific thought—we might say, indeed, in the whole of 
contemporary Western culture, scientific, philosophical, and aesthetic—we 
have been brought to a point of view which, allowing for different modes 
of expression, is that of traditional Eastern culture. In effect, Western thought 
has been brought round—actually has brought itself round by the inner 
logical necessity of its own development—to a standpoint which has been 
the traditional assumption of Eastern thought. Both refer back to that 
“undifferentiated aesthetic continuum,” as Northrop calls it, or what we may 
call the undifferentiated substratum of experience, which necessarily under- 
lies our whole superstructure of conscious communicable knowledge. 

Some such parallel, of course, has suggested itself to more than one modern 
thinker; but it would seem that what here confronts us is not a mere chance 
analogy between two conclusions, which we may interpret as rigorously or 
as loosely as we please. By following out the hint given by Northrop of 
a parallel between the procedures of Eastern and Western thought and by 
treating the development of Western thought in the same scientific, non- 
critical spirit as that in which he treats the culture of the East, we have 
been brought to the view, not simply that the two cultures have issued in 
a similar conclusion, but that they have issued in precisely the same con- 
clusion. There seems to be no escape from this view when we consider that 
the conclusion which is common to both has been arrived at in each case 
by the same procedure of thought, namely, by a progressive negation and 
analysis of the accepted picture of the world. 

Before going on to consider the significance of this parallel in relation to 
a rapprochement between Eastern and Western thought, let us consider it 
from a “critical” standpoint. 





2 James Jeans, Physics and Philosophy (Cambridge: The University Press, 1943), p. 172. 
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Northrop rightly insists that any such rapprochement can rest only upon 
a thorough understanding of the two cultures."* He claims that, in the first 
place, there is something fundamentally wrong with Western philosophy."* 
Most people would accept this claim as amply borne out by the modern 
“breakdown” of cultural values. The difficulty, however, is that there is an 
almost endless diversity of views as to what is wrong; this diversity as well 
as the conflicts, intellectual and physical, to which it gives rise is certainly 
one of the things that are “wrong” with Western culture today. 

But let us examine Northrop’s view, as one instance of the general critical 
attitude. He considers that the flaw in the Western way of thought can be 
traced back to the philosophy of Locke; and he regards it as finding its ulti- 
mate expression in the positivism of modern Western thought.”® 

By way of comparison, he points out that the positivism of the East, 
“guided not by wishful thinking but by a genuine intellectual curiosity and 
by a definite logical method,” ** has been carried through to the point where 
contact is made with that ineffable and mystical Absolute which, because 
it is the very “substratum” of all knowledge and experience, can be spoken 
of, as we have noted, only in negatives and paradoxes. The Buddhist, to 
repeat, “can tell what it is not, but he cannot tell what it is. The reason 
for this is that in order to state what a thing is it is necessary to specify 
certain determinate properties. Now it is precisely this absence of determi- 
nateness which remains after the dialectic of negation has been applied to 
the limit.”*’ For the same reason, “no grammatically constructed sentences, 
no postulationally prescribed deductive system, can convey it.” ** 

On the other hand, says Northrop: 


The positivists of the West have failed to arrive at this consequence of their position . . . 
When one attempts to derive from it [Western positivism] the mathematical physics 
and the philosophical doctrines of traditional Western culture, the consequence is, as 
its own Western proponents insistently assert, that the basic concepts of mathematics 
become nothing but meaningless marks on paper, and that most of the traditional scien- 
tific and philosophical theories of Western civilization become similarly meaningless 
nonsense.’® 


Northrop adds, “The virtues and consequences of positivism are to be found 


in the East, not in the West.”*° This is the conclusion to which a critical 
survey of Western culture leads. 


How does this square with our survey of the development of Western 





Op. cit., passim. “Ibid., Chaps. VIII and XII, p. 438. 
*Ibid., p. 116. “I bid., p. 349. " Ibid. 
"Ibid., p. 350. "Ibid., p. 378. * Ibid. 
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thought, following Northrop’s hint as to the analytical procedure of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, and its similarity to the analytical procedure of the 
Buddhist thinkers? When we simply accept the Western development and 
its present outcome, instead of sitting in judgment on it, we are brought to 
a significantly different view from that presented in the above conclusion. 
We are constrained to regard the “meaningless marks on paper” and the 
general “meaninglessness” to which Western positivistic analysis reduces 
traditional scientific and philosophical theories and the “something unknown 
which is doing we know not what,” to which physical analysis reduces the 
everyday world of substantial things, as the necessary logical counterpart of 
the negatives and paradoxes to which the Buddhist is reduced in his effort 
to express the outcome of his analysis. 

This does not mean that the Western positivist is right and his critics 
wrong. He is no more right than his critics, because he, too, is sitting in 
judgment on the facts when he declares the traditional concepts to be “mean- 
ingless.” In doing this, he has mistaken an analysis in which concepts have 
been progressively reduced to their elements in order to show how they 
came to have their specific meaning for a criticism which shows them to 
have no meaning. And it might even be suggested that we here have a 
clue to the paradoxical fact, noted at the outset of our discussion, that a 
procedure of analysis which, pursued in one direction, has led to an amazing 
increase of physical power, pursued in another direction, has led to a frighten- 
ing decrease of understanding. 

Approaching Eastern thought in a scientific spirit, we see its paradoxes as 
the appropriate mode of expression of the conclusion to which the Eastern 
thinker is brought by that intellectual honesty which (as Northrop points 
out) leads him to follow his thought-processes unflinchingly to their logical 
outcome. But when we approach Western thought in a critical spirit, it 
seems that we are unconsciously diverted from the intellectual honesty that 
would permit us to accept the full implications of our own logical procedure. 
And it would seem to be this failure of intellectual honesty that is the flaw 
in modern Western philosophy, and not some wrong turning-point in the 
past, or a “breakdown” of values in the present. Indeed, it would seem 
that the critical attitude lands us in the fatal confusion—fatal in itself and 
fatal to all hope of a rapprochement between the thought of East and West— 
that precisely what we are led to regard as the “breakdown” of Western 


thought is what we regard as the achievement of Eastern thought which the 
West must emulate. 
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These are negative considerations. Though this is not the place to attempt 
to work out the full implications of the view to which we have been brought, 
in conclusion we may glance briefly at the question which we passed over 
earlier: What is the significance, in relation to the problem of a rapproche- 
ment between Eastern and Western thought, of the view that the two cultures 
have been brought to precisely the same conclusion by precisely the same 
procedure of thought, namely, a progressive analysis of the established body 
of knowledge, or structure of ideas, or common world-picture? 

The immediate implication of this is that we are here dealing, not with 
two diverse cultures, but with a progressive development of thought or, in 
a more far-reaching sense, with one integrated movement of the human 
spirit. And this view seems inescapable when we consider that the super- 
ficial diversity between the two cultures arises from the fact that the assump- 
tion which has been the traditional starting-point of Eastern thought—the 
assumption, namely, that the meaning of life is to be found by penetrating 
to the “undifferentiated substratum” of experience—is the logical outcome 
to which Western thought has been brought by the impetus of its own 
inherent development, or, we might even say, the logical outcome to which 
it has brought itself by its own activities of reason. 

And the further implication of the view that the starting point of the 
earlier procedure of analysis has become the end-point of the later procedure 
of analysis would seem to be that what was implicit as an expression of 
individual faith in the earlier analysis has been made explicit and raised to 
the level of common communicable knowledge in the later analysis. 

It would not be appropriate here to pursue our discussion any further. But 
sufficient has been said to indicate that a rapprochement between Eastern and 
Western thought would not be simply a matter of reducing the two cultures 
to their essentials and then effecting an arbitrary combination of the two. 
On the face of it, it is clear that man’s basic problems are not of such a 
nature that they can be solved by a simple application of reason, even if 
man himself were able to bring reason to bear upon his problems with 
complete and unwavering integrity. 

The basic fact is that the thinkers of both cultures have been carrying out 
the same procedure of analysis. In view of this, it would seem that a true 
relationship between them could be established only through an understand- 
ing of that procedure: not by arbitrarily relating East to West, but by relating 
each to that principle, common to both yet in some way external to each, 
which has been the inspiration impelling them to a progressive reduction 
of the structure of knowledge to its elements. It would seem that we are 
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here, in some way, coming to a comprehension of that “principle of com- 
prehension which is beyond four] comprehension,” which a contemporary 
Western philosopher™ has seen as the necessary, and at the same time 
rationally unattainable, precondition of man’s attempt at self-explanation. 





*™ Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1941; Sth re- 
print, December, 1946), Vol. I, Human Nature, p. 134. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





CONFLICT AND CONCILIATION OF CULTURES. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
Stockton, California: College of the Pacific Press, 1951. Pp. x + 106. 


Perhaps no achievement of recent American philosophy surpasses 
in importance or in its promise of salutary practical consequences the discovery of 
Oriental thought and its serious cultivation not only for its own value but also in the 
interest of intercultural understanding. This factor in our culture has been long in 
coming, possibly too long, but fortunately it now commands a considerable segment 
of both our attention and effort. Among American philosophers who took an early 
interest in Oriental thought and practice, none has evidenced a more intense or more 
sincere concern for the role of philosophy in intercultural relations than Professor 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling. Flewelling recognized long ago that American philosophy has 
a major responsibility to cultivate an understanding and appreciation of Chinese and 
Indian thought. As a teacher, writer, editor, and educational administrator he has 
labored devotedly for a philosophical and religious rapprochement of East and West 
that would constitute a basis for world order and mutuality while deepening the spiri- 
tual insights of each and universalizing their moral ideals. 

Flewelling’s writings in the problem of East and West have been characterized 
throughout by a search for a common philosophical ground and mutually acceptable 
values that still recognize and cherish differences in both thought and practice. Such 
an effort, of course, encounters serious difficulties, especially where the writer is strongly 
committed to specific values that are rooted historically in his own tradition and 
nourished in his own community. But Flewelling refuses to inflict the form and dogma 
of Occidental religion upon the Orient, insisting that a common foundation indigenous 
to both must be found. Though the surface features of the cultures fail to reveal such 
a foundation, social organization as well as certain basic philosophical ideas separating 
East from West, there nevertheless is, he holds, a common ground in the conception 
of man, in the recognition of the uniqueness, the native freedom, and the creativity of 
the individual person, in the demand for personal dignity and autonomy. Vigorously 
opposed to the ceremonialism, institutionalism, and parochialism that so commonly 
disqualify the primary Christian insight as a saving power in modern society, Flewel- 
ling would universalize that insight, the recognition of the ultimate value of the indi- 
vidual self, as the foundation of a religion acceptable to all men everywhere. This, he 
insists, does not require conversion. It requires only a recognition of a living principle 
already present in both Hindu and Chinese religion and philosophy, present but com- 
monly hidden by the totalitarian forms of social organization that he regards as a chief 
historical characteristic of the Orient. A search into the poetry and religious literature 
as into the everyday experience of the peasant will reveal its presence beneath the 
surface welter of political, social, and economic arrangements and events. 
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There is much to be said in favor of a philosophy or religion which, after cultivating 
the best values in the tradition of its native culture, seeks to bridge the gulf that 
separates the world from itself, not by imposing these values competitively, but, rather, 
by the recognition of their roots in all cultures and by a genuine effort to nourish 
them where they are found. For Flewelling the recognition of the reality, dignity, and 
moral inviolability of the person as the common denominator of India, China, and 
the West is potentially a powerful factor as a cultural determinant. “The conflict of 
cultures must become a conciliation of cultures in the general recognition of man as 
potentially a son of God.” 

For Flewelling, who has long been at the forefront of American personalism, per- 
sonality is the foundation of reality as well as the locus of value. The concept of 
personality solves for him the paradoxes of metaphysics, but not without a residue of 
genuine mystery. There is a personal world ground, a cosmic purpose underwriting 
all value, that gives meaning and worth to the finite self and puts before it the possi- 
bility of high achievement. 

The idealistic inheritance of Flewelling’s philosophy is a bond of kinship with 
much that is basic in Hindu thought, and although his position reflects the strong 
American objection to absolutism and monism, both the form and content of his views 
are genuinely congenial with the position of such a philosopher as Radhakrishnan. 
There is the same critique of materialistic metaphysics, and of scientism and non-moral 
technology, the same insistence on the ultimately spiritual character of reality, and the 
same demand for the pursuit of the ideal. But unlike those Occidentals who have 
found in Hinduism the perfect substitute for their native culture, Flewelling in no 
way turns his back upon the West and its tradition. His philosophy is inextricably 
rooted in the Judeo-Christian religion of which he is at once both critic and advocate. 

As a metaphysician and philosopher of history, Flewelling consistently eschews non- 
temporal conceptions of reality and cyclical conceptions of history, insisting that abso- 
lutism and social totalitarianism are their inevitable implicates. The absolutisms which 
he describes as characteristic of the Orient from the earliest times are held by him to 
be directly related to non-temporal conceptions which in turn are related to the charac- 
ter of ancient mass migration. 

Conflict and Conciliation of Cultures, which, incidentally, is a masterpiece of the 
printer's art, is the first series of Knoles Lectures at the College of the Pacific. It has 
the same hopeful and aggressive quality that characterizes Flewelling’s early writings. 
A confirmed liberal who refuses to become tired, he has consistently championed the 
cause of reason and confidence without submitting to the shallow allurements of 
mechanical and inevitable progress. His optimism is the faith that men might become 
free and become thereby the determiners of their own destiny. A profound sense of 
tragedy, Christian in origin, but tutored by a sensitive life and by long and intimate 
association with the literature of the Greek humanistic tradition, is for Flewelling a 
guarantor that his liberalism will never deny the evil and failure in the world. From 
this comes much of the poetic and prophetic quality of his words and ideas. His finest 
analysis of culture is an analysis of tragedy. Tragedy we have with us always, but man 
possesses an “unconquerable soul” that through tragedy may ascend to the “higher 
ranges of spiritual victory, by the transcendence of evil.” Indeed, the capacity to 
achieve such transcendence has been the peculiar genius of Western culture. 
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These essays are not an invitation to argument. They are a confident statement that 
clearly and without equivocation discerns the root of the world’s present evil and 
illumines the way to a deliverance. In a world that is shaking at its foundations it is 
a lofty and clarion call to a new faith in some old ideals. “The emergency of the hour 
is a spiritual emergency, and the battle for peace must be won in the realm of the 
spirit, whence all creative forces arise. Falsehoods cannot be laid low by competing 
falsehoods; injustices by greater or different injustices. Our ultimate defense lies in 
adherence to fundamental righteousness.”—STERLING M. MCMuRRIN, University of 
Utah. 


INDIA’S CULTURE AND HER PROBLEMS. By P. T. Raju. Jaipur: University of 
Rajputana, n.d. Pp. viii + 104. 


In 1949 Professor Raju contributed a paper to Unesco on “India’s 
Culture and Her Problems.” He later expanded this paper into four public lectures 
delivered at the University of Rajputana and now printed in this volume. The author 
begins with a survey of the formative period of Indian culture (I), and an illuminat- 
ing study of its mature and integrated structure in the eighth century A.D. (II). He 
concludes with a penetrating analysis of modern cultural conflicts (III), and a most 
suggestive study of India’s present problems (IV). 

Raju, of course, has an authoritative knowledge of Indian philosophy and its his- 
tory. His critical comments on this topic are, therefore, of great interest. In addition 
to this, he is widely traveled, is thoroughly conversant with Western thought, and 
sees the desperate need of establishing everywhere rational foundations for world 
organization. In this book he is examining and criticizing Indian culture as a citizen 
of the twentieth-century world. What new concepts need to be developed? What 
traditional attitudes need to be strengthened? What alterations need to be made if 
India is to function adequately in our time? These are the questions with whith 
Raju constantly grapples throughout this essay. The result is a work of great signifi- 
cance, not only for students of Indian culture but for all contemporary citizens of a 
world in travail, concerned with the problem of bringing their own traditional heri- 
tages into fruitful interaction with hitherto alien cultures on the basis of some common 
ground acceptable to all. 

Raju is thoroughly committed to the basic insights of Indian thought concerning 
the inwardness of ultimate reality and the psychological techniques required for the 
cultivation of this reality. Sometimes these commitments lead him to make unqualified 
claims which are bound to be questioned by others, as when he states (p. 1) that 
“even Christianity owes its ideas of deeper spiritual life to India,’ and when he refers 
(pp. 4-5) to the Hindu “colonization” of early Mexico and South America. His asser- 
tion (p. 54) that Western science did not grow “because of Christianity, but in spite 
of it,’ while widely accepted, has recently been doubted by Whitehead, and would 
seem to require some justification. But these exaggerated statements are few and far 
between. 

His condensed account of the formative period of Indian culture is illuminating. 
The term “melting pot” is peculiarly applicable to India where, even before the advent 
of Islam, a large number of divergent races and cultures were thrown together as the 
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result of successive waves of invasion. And yet from the first millennium B.C., under 
the guidance of the Vedic religion, attitudes of mutual tolerance were developed which 
enabled these races to live together in a loosely knit cultural unity. This religion was 
neither “revealed” nor expounded by a single individual. Raju constantly emphasizes 
the fact that “it is the result of a natural, spiritual development of man” (p. 3), rather 
than of military conquest or the arbitrary imposition of dogma. 

As a tradition of spiritual inspiration and practice, it was flexible enough to hold 
together a vast variety of different sects, schools, kingdoms, races, and castes in a 
cultural system of mutual toleration and common aspiration. This system was philo- 
sophical and spiritual rather than geographic and national. Thus, as Raju says, “no 
Hindu called himself a Hindu before the Muslim conquests” (p. 41). Even such 
unorthodox movements as Jainism and Buddhism were embraced within this cultural 
unity (pp. 14-15), and by the eighth century A.D. were integrally assimilated into it. 
Thus, on a small scale, India faced and solved in her own way the very problems of 
religious, racial, and political conflict which confront our world today. “India is a 
fitting example for study by organizations like Unesco which are interested in under- 
standing cultural conflicts and syntheses” (p. 2). Divergent races, sects, and political 
groups met together in a chaotic whirl. Yet out of this chaos “they developed a pe- 
culiarly integrated culture, the depths of which have never been surpassed...” (p. 2). 

This culture is based on the belief that “God or Ultimate Reality is inward and is 
our innermost being,” and also that there is “a systematized technique and a way of 
life conducive to the realization of that being” (pp. 3-4). The basic aim is to attain 
not truth alone but salvation. Hinduism includes an intellectual factor, but it is above 
all fixed creed and dogma. “Intellect is a servant of life” (p. 28). It is, however, the 
inner spiritual aspect of life on which attention is focused. This is the same for all 
men. The physical aspects of life are regarded with a tolerance sometimes approaching 
indifference, especially by Buddhists (p. 16). Hinduism worked out a sublime ethics 
for monks; “but it stopped short of developing into a philosophical system of social 
ethics” (p. 75). Any social or political form was tolerated as long as it permitted 
the practice of religion. “Not only was the spiritual head separated from the political 
head, but also each social group was allowed to have its own kind of social forms” 
(p. 78). Science and the fine arts, however, were regarded as proper approaches to 
the spiritual. “Almost every art and science was a vedamga or a subsidiary of the 
Vedas” (p. 47). 

This system is to be admired for its lofty spirituality and for its positive attitude 
toward science and the arts. But it has neglected the subordinate physical and social 
values of life. These weaknesses were clearly revealed in the period of conflict with 
Islam, which confronted the Hindus with a radically opposed cultural structure in 
which clear-cut theoretical dogmas were defended, serious attention—too much per- 
haps—was paid to the physical aspects of life, arbitrary ethical principles were imposed 
on all adherents, and spiritual and political leadership were united (pp. 44-55). On 
the other hand, science and the arts were ignored and vulgarized. The abstract spiritu- 
alism of the Hindus offered little defense against the inroads of this militant culture, 
which imposed its patterns by force of arms and soon revealed weaknesses in the 
former. 


These weaknesses, according to Raju, are traceable to a basic neglect of social 
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ethics and of the subordinate, material values of human life. How can this be cor- 
rected? This is the chief problem now confronting India. Is there a universal ethics, 
accessible to the secular insight of man? This question, of course, is not confined to 
India. It now confronts mankind. Unless such an ethics can soon be clearly understood 
and formulated, no world community can be established except by force of arms—and 
the future of man looks dark indeed. 

Raju believes that such an ethics can be clearly grasped and formulated, and he 
sketches it out in the concluding pages of the book. In agreement with the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights and the reports of the East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference of 1949, he connects this ethics with the general tradition of natural law 
which has been significantly manifested both in the East and in the West. As he says, 
this ethics must be freed from all particularist elements peculiar to any given culture. 
It must be highly abstract, “rational, and scientific” (p. 97). It must be “derived from 
a study of the nature of man and society” (p. 84; cf. p. 89). Such a study can reveal 
the basic needs, “the primary human rights” (p. 96) which belong to man as such. 

The most basic of these, “the right to life is directly opposed to extermination of 
other cultures and their followers even in the name of religion. ... Humanity should 
give a higher place to the right to life than the right to a place in heaven” (p. 96). 
Coming from a thinker steeped in the spiritual tradition of Indian philosophy, this 
is a most significant assertion. The meaning, however, must not be misunderstood. 
“Higher place” here does not mean higher in the scale of values. It is better to live 
well than merely to live. What it really means is prior. To be a sanmydsin, one must 
live. 

Another basic right is the need for social peace and order. The individual cannot 
live by himself alone, “for man is essentially social” (p. 85). This is because he is 
rational and can share common ends. “Reason is common to all men; and so it is 
reason that can and should bring them together, and unreason that separates them” 
(p. 96). Education must be reorganized in all countries to support this universal, 
natural ideal which is “based upon a careful study of human nature” (p. 89). The 
fine arts must also be transformed into effective instruments for the support of this 
secular ideal. In the Hindu culture the arts have become excessively individualistic; 
“but now aesthetic ideals should be formulated for the sake of the realization of social 
unities” (p. 94). 

According to Raju, this ethics of natural law is in no sense incompatible with the 
higher aims of religion. “It is not anti-religious, though secular; and so it is not anti- 
spiritual” (p. 89). Man has a basic need for spiritual discipline and religious devo- 
tion; hence the right to worship. But instead of being separated from the rest of 
secular culture, these activities should be united with them as guides and beacons. So 
far as possible, they should be brought within the reach of all men everywhere. “All 
cultures should be enabled to realize all the highest values so far known to man” 

(p. 93). This is the only goal that can ¢’.cit our wholehearted and unqualified rational 
support. Here is a most impressive presentation by a living philosopher of the ancient 
ethics of natural law which is common to both East and West. 

In the West this universal ethics has been long eclipsed by individualistic materialism 





See especially “‘Report of the Seminar in Metaphysics,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West 
Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1951), pp. 432-435. 
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and relativism. In Russia it is now eclipsed by a collective materialism and relativism. 
In the far East it has been neglected because of the one-sidedly individualistic pre- 
occupations of Hindu and Buddhist spiritualism. Can it be revived in time? This 
critical problem now confronts the peoples of the world, tragically isolated into con- 
flicting and unnatural cultural patterns. 

India, of course, is no exception. But Raju offers certain reasons for believing that 
his country is in a peculiarly favored position to achieve a naturally oriented humanis- 
tic culture in the minimum of time. These reasons are three in number. The first is 
the separation of Indian spirituality from secular concerns, and its indifference to 
particular patterns of social and political life (p. 76). In the past this has been a source 
of weakness. But now it may become a source of strength. Other religions, less purely 
spiritual in character, have become associated with particularistic and sometimes un- 
natural moral norms which stand in the way of rational culture. The secular indif- 
ference of Hindu religion has protected it from such irrational accretions. Once the 
need for a sound ethics of the lower values is recognized, there are, therefore, fewer 
obstacles to be overcome. 

In the second place, the religion of India has not been unduly influenced by the 
peculiar traits of a single individual or a single period of history. It has rather followed 
a gradual and natural course of development to which multitudes of individuals have 
contributed through many ages. It has been deeply influenced by rational reflection, 
and “recognizes the spiritual equality of all men” (p. 77). Hence, in spite of its failure 
to see that men should be socially and economically equal, when carefully studied, it 
is seen to have a profound disposition towards a rational ethics founded on human 
nature. Thus, “the recognition of the right to life in every living creature, and par- 
ticularly in every human being, has become part of the nature of almost every Hindu” 
(p. 77). 

Finally, the one-sided emphasis on spiritual values which has so far dominated 
Indian culture is not wholly mistaken. It has led to a serious neglect of material and 
social norms; but at the same time it has prevented that tragic overemphasis upon 
lower material values which has marred so many other cultures. As Raju points out, 
“humanism is not self-sufficient” (p. 28). To stress these human values alone leads 
finally to the dehumanization of man. Hindu thought divides values into four kinds: 
artha (wealth), kama (love), dharma (duty), and moksa (salvation). 

Of the four, each succeeding one is prior to the preceding one. One may acquire wealth; but for what 
purpose? It is for enjoyment, and so love is higher than wealth. We may generalize and say that wealth 
is meant for emotive satisfaction. But emotive satisfaction should not be disorderly; it should be accord- 
ing to certain rules and laws; and so duty controls love. But duty for duty’s sake would result in blind 
and literal obedience to established laws, and so moksba, or salvation, is placed higher than duty (p. 39). 
This hierarchy is sound and in agreement with nature. From the time of Plato and 
Aristotle it has been recognized by the greatest thinkers of the West. The lower 
values are not enough. Without the last and most important, human culture sinks 
into blind legalism and finally into the distortions of materialism. India is protected 
from these terrible dangers by her intensively cultivated spiritual religion. 

India's Culture and Her Problems is a very forceful and persuasive plea for a uni- 
versal ethics of natural law based on presuppositions taken from Indian philosophy. 
I agree with Raju that unless such an ethics can be revived and formulated in a 
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disciplined way and then taken with some real seriousness in different conflicting 
cultures, there is little hope for any escape from our present terror and misery. But 
he has not persuaded me that Indian philosophy is the least inadequate basis for 
such a revival. In this connection I must raise two questions which I cannot answer, 
owing to my limited grasp of Oriental thought. Nevertheless, I believe that they are 
important. 

Raju suggests at many points in his work that Indian thought is primarily practical 
in character. There is little interest in pure theory for its own sake. The intellect 
is conceived as an instrument for life and salvation. But, as he also emphasizes, the 
ethics of natural law must be founded on a careful and disciplined study of human 
nature. If sound results are to be achieved, must not this study be purely detached 
and objective? Must it not be governed by the purely theoretical canons of scientific 
investigation? If so, must not this type of theoretical approach be recognized as 
valid in its own right, and quite distinct from practical reflection? 

In the second place, will this not involve the priority of theoretical insight over 
practice? Sound action must be guided by an accurate knowledge of human nature 
as it really is, without reference to any special opinions or desires. Does this not 
imply the existence of a structuralized reality, entirely independent of our own cate- 
gories and “thought forms” (p. 67), as well as our cognitive capacity to know this 
reality as it actually is? Can an ethics of natural law be firmly established without 
a clear-cut recognition of these underlying principles? 

This book is profound as well as timely. It is most encouraging to see a philosopher 
employing his professional learning and discipline in the analysis of the moral problems 
of our time. Let us hope that more philosophers both in the East and in the West 
will follow Raju’s example—JOHN WILD, Harvard University. 


TIME AND ETERNITY: AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By W. T. Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 169. 


This book is a remarkably clear and straightforward presentation 
of a conception of religion which attempts to do full justice both to the claims of 
the religious life and to the tenets of scientific naturalism. The conflict between these 
claims Stace regards as “the greatest spiritual problem of the modern world.” His 
ambitious aim—more nearly attained than would have seemed possible in view of 
the enormity of the problem and the economy of the means the author permits 
himself—is to resolve this conflict without compromise. It is a matter of course in 
such cases that neither side will be quite satisfied. In the present instance, the re- 
ligionist may be less pleased than the naturalist, if only because Stace attacks the 
problem by setting out what he takes to be “the fundamental nature of religion” 
without a corresponding examination of science. 

The position thus set forth owes much, as Stace acknowledges, to Kant. Stated 
with inescapable crudity, it is that a distinction must be made between two “orders,” 
one temporal and natural, the other eternal and the locus of the realities of religion. 
These two “orders” are wholly other to one another, but, nevertheless “intersect” at 
every point, as is manifest in the mystic experience. Every metaphysical problem has, 
then, two solutions, a naturalistic one and a mystical one, according to the “order” 
to which it is referred. Each solution is, “in its own right, absolute and final.” The 
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contradictions between them occur “only as a result of the confusion between the 
two orders.” 

On this basis, no compromise between science and religion is needed or, indeed, 
is even possible. One may give to each “the whole of what it claims and not merely 
some ungenerously clipped off portion.” 

This can be done because religion is not concerned at all with the “order” of 
scientific fact. “The essence of religion lies in religious experience, and not in any 
belief at all.” Hence, too, there can be no such thing as rational theology. “If God 
does not lie at the end of any telescope, neither does He lie at the end of any 
syllogism.” 

Of particular interest to the student of Oriental and comparative philosophy is 
the importance such a view cunfers on mysticism and a universal mystic “intuition.” 
For Stace, this intuition exists in all men, in greater or lesser degree, and provides 
the primary datum for all religious philosophies. These differ from one another, 
therefore, only in the varied intellectualizations they impose on their “intuition.” 
“There is but one religious spirit of man, though we speak of ‘many religions.’” 

But if time and eternity are wholly other to each other, “all religious thought and 
speech are through and through symbolic.” What we say in time can refer to eternity 
only metaphorically. Religious language is never descriptive but only “evocative.” 
On this fundamental point, Stace recognizes, his position must stand or fall. And it 
is just here that both the religionist and the naturalist will find difficulties. 

For many religionists, there is a positive theology which goes beyond “neti, meti”: 
some metaphors are more appropriate than others. Stace can account for this appro- 
priateness, not on the basis of resemblance, but only on the basis of a “nearness” 
construed in terms of a vague panpsychism and an unanalyzed metaphysic of “levels 
of being,” after the manner of S. Alexander. 

For the naturalist, the kind of symbolism involved remains mysterious: the meta- 

phors are in principle incapable of literal translation, and how they evoke is in prin- 
ciple unanswerable. (A causal analysis is confined, of course, to the natural “order.” ) 
And though Stace speaks of adding to naturalism “that other half of the truth” with- 
out retracting naturalism “by a jot or tittle,’ “truth” has here only this metaphoric 
sense. 
The discussion of these issues has been considerably advanced by Stace’s book. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the penetration, conciseness, and lucidity of his pre- 
sentation make the work one of the best on the subject in many, many years.— 
ABRAHAM KAPLAN, University of California, Los Angeles. 


STUDIES IN JAINA PHILOSOPHY. By Nathmal Tatia. Sanmati Publication No. 6. 
Banaras: Jain Cultural Research Society, 1951. Pp. xxxv -++ 327. 


This is a book very definitely for the specialist—not a Jain specialist 
particularly, but a specialist in Indian metaphysics. It is really a study in comparative 
Indian philosophy, rather than Jain philosophy, as half of its 304 pages of text is 
devoted to exposition and criticism of other systems. 

The chief subject of the work is jana (knowledge) and ajfiana (wrong knowledge), 
the avidya of other systems. First, I must take issue with the author's statement 
(p. 28), “. . . the term ‘jidana’ (knowledge) was replaced by the word ‘praménd’ 
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(valid knowledge) ,” and with his use of the term “valid knowledge” for pramana, 
as if it were superior to jfana (e.g., p. 29). How could pramana be more “valid” 
than jfana, since the five kinds of j#ana form the two kinds of pramana, as the 
Tattvarthadhigamasitra, from which the author quotes so often, says (I. 10)? All 
jiiana is ipso facto “valid.” Otherwise, it would be ajfiana. The author continues, “The 
fundamental basis of the epistemological position of the Jain logicians can be ade- 
quately expressed by the equation pramana = samyag-jfiana (right knowledge).” 
He cites no authority for this equation and it is certainly not common in Jain texts. 
Hemacandra says: tatra jivaditattvanam samksepad vistaradapi yathavad avabodho 
yah samyakjnanam tad ucyate. (Among these, exact knowledge, which comes from 
a summary or detailed study of the Principles, soul, etc., is called “right-knowledge.” )* 
Pramana is a means of reaching complete knowledge about an object, along with 
the mayas (standpoints), to which the author makes one passing allusion. Jacobi’s 
Erkenntnismittel is as satisfactory a term as I know. Modern Jain writers,” too, take 
pramana to be a means of reaching samyagjfana, not samyagjnana itself. The con- 
stant use of “valid knowledge” for pramana is likely to mislead readers who are not 
familiar with the technicalities of Jain logic, as I know from experience. In a detailed 
study of jana and dariana, the nayas could properly have a place. They are a different 
approach, but just as “valid” as pramana. Both nayas and pramdna ate essential to 
ascertaining the truth? 

The five kinds of knowledge and their subdivisions and the two kinds of pramana 
and their subdivisions are discussed in detail, and the differing views in regard to 
fine, metaphysical distinctions are given. Then the relation of knowledge and intui- 
tion (darfana, usually called “perception”) is discussed. 

The Yoga, Sarnkhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Vedanta, Buddhist, and Saiva views on 
avidya are all discussed before the Jain view. In Jainism, “mithyatva” is the term used. 
The lucidity of this discussion is somewhat marred by the different interpretations of 
the same term. It is difficult, of course, to be consistent always in the translation of 
a technical term, especially in a long work. But surely in one chapter there need 
not be such a variety. In the ratnatraya (three jewels) samyagdarsana is customarily 
translated “right-belief,’* and that is surely what it means. Dr. Tatia also uses this 
term at times (e.g., p. 256), but he also calls it “right view,” “right attitude,” etc. 
Samyagdariana is not “fraddhana for the truth” (p. 148), but “fraddhana in the 
Truths” (tattva, a fundamental principle of Jainism), a very different thing. This is 
perfectly plain from Tattvartha I. 2, and also from a passage the author quotes (n. 3, 
p. 241). Sraddhana is “firm belief.” How “discursive determination” can be got out 
of pratyayavadharana 1 can not see. As the author says, samyaktva (= Sraddhana) 
is a synonym of samyagdarSana. 

The same redundancy of terms is used for mithyatva (= mithyadarsana), the op- 
posite of samyaktva. “Delusion of vision” for darianamoha (p. 144) sounds too 
physical. “Delusion of perception” or the author's favorite “intuition” is better. More 
important is the use of “nescience” for ajfiana sometimes (e.g., p. 145) and “wrong 





*Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 1.3.578, Jainadharma (Bhavnagar: Prasaraka Sabha, 1905). 

*E.g., J. L. Jaini, Outlines of Jainism (Cambridge, 1940), p. 112; Muni Ny4yavijayaji, Nydyakusu- 
manjali, (Baroda, 1922). 

*See Syddvadamafijari on Anyayogavyavacchedika 28 (Poona: Motetal Ladhaji, 1925). 

*See Jacobi, Umisvati’s Tattvarthadhigamasatra l.i.c. Zeitschrift der DMG, Bd LX. 
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knowledge” sometimes (e.g., 28). It is the same aj#ana throughout and “nescience” 
and “wrong knowledge” are not synonymous. “Wrong knowledge” is the proper term 
in this connection. 

The last two chapters are titled “The Jaina Doctrine of Karman” and “Jaina Yoga.” 
These have been treated fairly adequately elsewhere, and space does not permit a 
discussion of them or of a number of details, e.g., anantabhaga (p. 66) is not “in- 
finitesimal part,” but the opposite. 

The work is well documented and has satisfactory indices. But it is a decided hai.di- 
cap in their use for the Index of “Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali Words” and that of 
“Works Quoted” to be in the order of the English alphabet—HELEN M. JOHNSON, 
Osceola, Mo. 


DSCHU HSI (CHU HSI) DJIN-SI LU (CHIN-SSU LU): DIE SUNGKONFU- 
ZIANISCHE SUMMA MIT DEM KOMMENTAR DES YA TSAI, Uebersetzt und 
erlautert von Olaf Graf, O.S.B. Monumenta Nipponica Monographs No. 12. Erster 
Band, Einleitung. Tokyo: Sophia University Press, 1953. Pp. xi -+- 297 + 27. 


This is the second great work in the field of Far Eastern philosophy 
by Dr. Olaf Graf, a Benedictine missionary in Japan, Korea, and China. His first 
voluminous contribution was the annotated translation of The Great Doubt and other 
works by the famous Japanese Confucianist Kaibara Ekiken (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1942). The study of Ekiken’s commentary on the Chin-ssé Lu, entitled Kinshiroku- 
biké, convinced Graf of the high esteem in which the Chin-ssé Lu, an anthology of 
Sung philosophy, was held in the Far East, and of the desirability of its translation. 

The volume under review is a summary of Sung Neo-Confucianism and a compari- 
son with the philosophy of St. Thomas and the monism of Spinoza. The second 
volume, containing the Chinese text, and the third volume, containing the annotated 
translation of this enormous compilation of Sung Confucianist texts (fourteen sec- 
tions, subdivided into 622 paragraphs), will be published in 1953-54. Chu Hsi, the 
greatest Sung Neo-Confucianist, selected passages from the works of his four Sung 
Neo-Confucianist predecessors, Chou Tun-i (eleven paragraphs in the Chin-ssué Lu), 
Chang Tsai (109 paragraphs), Ch’éng Hao (140 paragraphs), and Ch’éng I (ap- 
proximately 360 paragraphs), arranged them in systematic and methodical order, and 
edited them (without expressing his own views) in a sourcebook of Neo-Confucianist 
philosophy, the title of which may be translated “Handbook of reasoning by analogy 
(inference, extrapolation)” or “Textbook leading gradually from the elementary (easy, 
concrete) stages to the advanced (difficult, abstract) stages,” in contrast to the doc- 
trine of Sudden Enlightenment (Zen Buddhism) (according to Katsunobu Yanada’s 
good commentary Kinshiroku-shikai-bemm6-shésetsu, one of the three Japanese com- 
mentaries and translations consulted by Dr. Graf). The Chin-ssé Lu was compiled 
by Chu Hsi in A.D. 1176, and his comments on the quoted passages were collected by 
Yeh Ts’ai in his commentary Chin-ssi-lu-chi-chieh (completed A.D. 1248), which 
has also been annotated and translated by Graf. After a detailed analysis of the 622 
paragraphs, Graf examines the Sung Neo-Confucianist interpretation of about 700 
quotations from the Confucianist classics of the Chou Dynasty, especially from the 
Book of Changes (I-ching). In the sixth chapter, Sung Neo-Confucianism is compared 
with Buddhism and Taoism, and in the seventh chapter with Western theism (espe- 
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cially St. Thomas) and monism (especially Spinoza). Graf assumes in an article 
entitled “Chu Hsi und Spinoza” (in Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress 
of Philosophy, held in Amsterdam, August, 1948, pp. 663-667) that Chu Hsi’s “anima 
naturaliter christiana” \ed him to believe in a quasi-personal God (T'ien-ti) in spite 
of his emphasizing /é as the “rationabilitas” of the universe. Graf states (p. 294) 
that ethical considerations have a priority over metaphysical speculations in Neo- 
Confucianism (as in all Chinese philosophy), and that the categories relating to the 
basic concept Nature (Hsing, translated as “Human Nature” in J. P. Bruce’s Chu Hsi 
monograph, The Philosophy of Human Nature) are not ontological, such as quantity, 
quality, space, time, relation, etc., but ethical, such as love (jém), righteousness or 
duty (4), etc. We human beings, children of the Supreme Numen Heaven-and-Earth, 
have the duty to become as unselfish as Heaven and Earth are. 

The Chinese precept ko-wu, proclaimed in The Great Learning, and discussed in 
the third section of the Chin-ssuz Lu, is the inspiration and guide of the natural sci- 
ences, but the objective knowledge of phenomenal things (ko-wu) is not an end in 
itself; it is a means to fulfill this duty. If Graf studies the two articles by Dr. Joseph 
Needham on the Neo-Confucianist concept of human law and the laws of nature 
(published in the Journal of the History of Ideas, XI, 1951, 3-30, 194-230; also 
published by Oxford University Press, 1951, under the title Human Law and the 
Laws of Nature in China and the West), he might modify his judgment, not on 
Chu Hsi, whose primacy of ethical values is obvious, but on Neo-Confucianism in gen- 
eral. He might also have profited by examining the article by Paul E. Callahan, “Chu 
Hsi and St. Thomas, a Comparison” in “Papers on China” (Vol. IV, pp. 1-23), mim- 
eographed by the Committee on International and Regional Studies, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

Since the publication of J. P. Bruce’s works, the Chin-ssa Lu studies by Graf may 
be considered the outstanding contribution to the comparative investigation of Neo- 
Confucianism, the predominant ideology in China up to the first half of the twentieth 
century— JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 





Books Received 





Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 


PHILOSOPHY: AN INTRODUCTION. By Archie J. Bahm. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xiv + 441. 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By W. Norman Brown. 
The American Foreign Policy Library, with an introduction by Donald C. McKay. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 308. 


CHINESE THOUGHT: FROM CONFUCIUS TO MAO TSE£-TUNG. By H. G. 
Creel. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 293. 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK OF GOD. Edited by Charles Hartshorne and William L. 
Reese. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 535. “Among those 
from whom selections are included are: Classical Views: Ikhnaton, Lao-Tse, Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Philo, Anselm, Aquinas, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Channing, 
Spinoza, Royce, Jeffers, Plotinus; Modern Views: Schelling, Fechner, Peirce, Buber, 
Whitehead, Berdyaev, Schweitzer, Radhakrishnan, Weiss, James, Ames, Ehrenfels, 
Wieman; Skeptical Views—Ancient and Modern: Buddha, Carneades, Hume, 
Freud, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Dennes.” 


WAYS OF FAITH: AN INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION. By John A. Hutchi- 
son and James A. Martin, Jr. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. 
v+ 511. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY. By C. G. Jung. Translated from the German by 
R. F. C. Hull. Vol. 12 of the collected works of Jung. Bollingen Series XX. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1953. Pp. xiii + 553. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA: STUDIES IN RIG VEDIC INDIA. By Adolf Kaegi. 
Translated from the German by R. Arrowsmith. Calcutta: Susil Gupta, Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. iii + 120. 

FAITH AND MORAL AUTHORITY. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. 186. 


GITA FOR THE YOUNG. By Lakshmi Mirchandani. Rishikesh: The Yoga-Vedanta 
Forest University, 1952. Pp. 44. 


HERITAGE OF INDIA. By F. Max Miller. A selection of the author's lectures on 
India, and previously published in “What Can India Teach Us?” Calcutta: Susil 
Gupta, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 148. 


VIVEKANANDA: A BIOGRAPHY. By Swami Nikhilananda. New York: Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center, 1953. Pp. viii + 216. 
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HOW TO KNOW GOD: THE YOGA APHORISMS OF PATANJALI. Translated 
with a new commentary by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. 224. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY EASTERN AND WESTERN. Editorial Board: Sar- 
vepalli Radhakrishnan, Chairman, Ardeshir Ruttonji Wadia, Dhirendra Mohan 
Datta, Humayun Kabir. Sponsored by the Ministry of Education, Government of 


India. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952, 1953. Vol. I, Pp. 617; Vol. 
Il, Pp. 462. 


VOLUME I: C. Kunha Raja, “Pre-Vedic Elements in Indian Thought.” Tarapada 
Chowdhury, “The Vedas.” T. M. P. Mahadevan, “The Upanisads.” The Epics: 
Tarapada Chowdhury, “The Ramayana”; Sushil Kumar De, “The Mahabharata.” 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Manu and Kautilya (Social and Political Thought).” A. K. 
Banerjee, “The Visnu and the Bhagavata Puranas (Mythology and Devotional 
Thought).” Dakshinaranjan Bhattacharya, “The Carvaka Philosophy (Material- 
ism).” A. Chakravarty, “The Jaina Philosophy.” The Buddhist Philosophy: H. D. 
Bhattacharya, “Eatly Buddhism”; Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, “Historical Intro- 
duction to the Indian Schools of Buddhism”; T. R. V. Murti, “The Metaphysical 
Schools of Buddhism.” The Nydaya-Vaisesika: Satischandra Chatterjee, “Early 
Nyaya-Vaisesika”; Pt. Vibhuti Bhushan Bhattacharya, “Later Nyaya-Vaisesika.” 
Satkari Mookerjee, “The Sarnkhya-Yoga.” V. A. Ramaswami Iyer, “The Pirva- 
Mimarmsa.” The Vedanta—The Advaita School: S. Radhakrishnan, “Sarnkara’; 
P. T. Raju, “Post-Sarnkara.” The Vedanta—The Vaisnava (Theistic) Schools: 
P. N. Srinivasa Chari, “Ramanuja (Visistadvaita)”; H. N. Raghavendrachar, 
“Madhva (Dvaita)”; Roma Chaudhuri, “Nimbarka (Dvaitadvaita)”; Govindlal 
Hargovind Bhatt, “Vallabha (Suddhadvaita)”; Sushil Kumar Maitra, “Caitanya 
(Acintyabhedabheda).” Saiva and Sakta Schools: T. M. P. Mahadevan, “Saiva- 
Siddhanta”; K. C. Pandey, “Kasmira Saivaism”; Shree Kumaraswamiji, “Vira- 
Saivaism”; Gopi Nath Kaviraj, “Sakta Philosophy.” Scientific Thought in Ancient 
India: A. N. Singh, “Mathematics”; R. Shukla, “A Further Note on Some Remark- 
able Achievements of Indian Mathematics”; B. B. Dey, “Other Sciences.” K. C. 
Pandey, “Indian Aesthetics.” Dr. Tara Chand, “Growth of Islamic Thought in 
India.” Bhai Jodh Singh, “Sikh Philosophy.” P. T. Raju, “Contemporary Indian 
Thought.” Dr. K. A. Hakim, “Contemporary Indian Thought.” Lo Chia-Luen, 
“General Characteristics of Chinese Thought.” Fumg Yu-Lan, “Confucianism and 
Taoism.” Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, “Indian Influence on Chinese Thought.” 
Sukumar Dutt, “The Ten Schools of Chinese Buddhism.” D. T. Suzuki, “Japanese 
Thought.” 


VOLUME II: Persian Thought: M. N. Dhalla, “Historical Introduction”; A. R. 
Wadia, “Philosophy in Zoroastrianism.” R. D. Ranade and R. N. Kaul, “Pre- 
Socratics.” A. R. Wadia, “Socrates, Plato and Aristotle.” Alexander Altmann, 
“Jewish Philosophy.” M. M. Sharif, “Neoplatonism.” A. J. Appasamy, “St. Augus- 
tine and His Precursors.” R. Walzer, “Islamic Philosophy.” H. O. Mascarenhas, 
“St. Thomas Aquinas and the Mediaeval Scholastics.” Mir Vali-ud-Din, Munshi 
Fazil, “Sufism.” William Quinlan Lash, “Christian Mysticism.” Nikunja Vihari 
Banerjee, “Rationalism.” G. C. Chatterjee, “Empiricism.” Humayun Kabir, “Im- 
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manuel Kant.” Ras Vihary Das, “Fichte, Schelling and Hegel.” Sisir Kumar Maitra, 
“Schopenhauer and Nietzsche.” Anukul Chandra Mukerji, “British Idealism.” N. G. 
Damle, “Italian and American Idealism.” Binayendranath Ray, “Pragmatism.” Evo- 
lutionism: P. S. Naidu, “Spencer, Bergson, Morgan, and Alexander”; Abu Sayeed 
Ayyub, “Whitehead.” Narayanrao Appurao Nikam, “Realism.” Abu Sayeed Ayyub, 
“Marxism.” D. M. Datta, “Logical Positivism.” Ras Vihary Das, “Existentialism.” 
S. Radhakrishnan, “Concluding Survey: Science and Philosophy.” 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY: A RECOLLECTION. By Dagobert D. 
Runes, with a foreword by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. xiii + 202. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT. By Charles S. Seely. “An 
analysis of idealism and materialism and the influence of these philosophies on the 
over-all world struggle between capitalism and socialism.” New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. 319. 


HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Jadunath Sinha. Calcutta: Central Book 
Agency, 1952. Vol. Il, pp. xv + 762. This volume includes Sarhkhya, Yoga, Jainism, 
Buddhism, and the several systems of Vedanta. Vol. I is still in press, but is expected 
to be published soon. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Jadunath Sinha. Agra: Lak- 
shmi Narain Agarwal, 1949. Pp. iv + 314 + v. After a general introduction on 
Indian philosophy, the book treats only the more realistic systems of Carvaka, 
Nyaya, Vaisesika, and Mimarhsa. 


ALL ABOUT HINDUISM. By Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh: The Sivananda Publi- 
cations League, 1947. Pp. iii + 264. 


GITA MEDITATIONS. By Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest 
University, 1953. Pp. viii + 62. 


HOW TO CULTIVATE VIRTUES AND ERADICATE VICES. By Sri Swami Si- 
vananda. Rishikesh: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, 1952. Pp. li +- 540. 


TRIPLE YOGA. By Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. viii + 178. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN THE COMING WORLD. Edited by Philip W. Thayer, 
with an introduction by William O. Douglas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1953. Pp. xii + 306. 


LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY: AN INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK. By 
Harold H. Titus, 2d edition, revised, rewritten, enlarged. New York: American 
Book Company, 1953. Pp xi + 500. 


BHAGAVAD GITA FOR STUDENTS. By Swami Venkatesananda, with an introduc- 
tion by Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, 1952. 
Pp. xv + 63. 
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Current Periodicals 





Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to indicate 
the scope of a particular journal. Contents of Chinese and Japanese journals have 
been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Pondicherry), X (1), February, 1953: Editorials by NOLINI KANTA 
GupPTA, The Personal and the Impersonal; I Have Nothing I am Nothing; Here 
or Elsewhere; When Imperfection is Greater Than Perfection; Individual and Col- 
lective Soul; The Wonder of it All. Skt AUROBINDO, Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(VI). SRI AUROBINDO, The Bhagavad Gita (Chapter V). NATHANIEL PEARSON, 


The Truth Consciousness and the Ignorance. A. B. PURANI, Sri Aurobindo’s Sig- 
nificance to Man. 


X (2), April, 1953: Editorials by NOLINI KANTA GUPTA, To Learn and to Under- 
stand; The Coming of Superman; Towards Redemption. SR1 AUROBINDO, On Trans- 
lating the Upanishads. Skt AUROBINDO, The Bhagavad Gita (Chapter VI). Sri 
AUROBINDO, Sat. NATHANIEL PEARSON, The Indeterminate Outlook. RISHABH- 
CHAND, The Touch Upon the Centre. T. V. KAPALI SASTRY, Is it Eclecticism? (2). 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXIV (3), March, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have 
I Heard”—Elements and Gods. ANON., A Noble Attempt. ALAN W. DE RUSELT, 
“Apartheid” and World Peace. H. G. NARAHARI, The “Unborn Part” of Man. A 
CITIZEN OF THE U.S.A., The American Way of Life. ELIZABETH Cross, Intelli- 
gence Tests and Moral Worth. SAMIR KANTA GUPTA, The Language Question. 
S. K. GEORGE, Christianity in Independent India. M. KUNHAPPA, Religious Toler- 
ance in Malabar. ANON., The Myth of Hamlet. 


XXIV (4), April, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Discipline and Self- 
Discipline. ANON., Our Future Citizens. R. M. Fox, Literature and Freedom. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE, George Santayana—A Memory. ANON., Penal Reform. 
S. VAHIDUDDIN, Our Consciousness of God. ANON., A Scholarly “Ipse Dixit.” 
KARL H. Potrer, Comparative Philosophy: I—Philosophy and Common Sense. 
BHAJAN SINGH SEHMI, Andrea Corsali to Guiliano De’Medici—From India. 
ANON., The World Invisible. ANON., The Hunger Around Us. ANON., Soul in 
the Laboratory. 


XXIV (5), May, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—“Ye are the Salt of 
the Earth.” ANON., Psyche and Nous. KARL H. POTTER, Comparative Philosophy: 
II—National Common Sense and International Philosophy. ANON., On Values. 
M. A. VENKATA RAO, The Ideal of the Open Society. ANON., A Silent Revolution. 
E. R. YARHAM, Scottish Second Sight. R. DE NEBESKY-WOJKOWITZ, The Religion 
of the Lepchas. ANON., Law and Order. NATHMAL TATIA, The Indian Institute 
of Culture—Jaina Culture. 
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XXIV (6), June, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Tathagata Light. 
DEREK STANFORD, The Optimism of Christopher Fry. E. M. H., Uno and Righteous- 
ness. C. T. K. CHARI, Vladimir Soloviev: “The Eternal Wanderer.” IRENE BASTOW 
HUDSON, Fear and its Effects on Psycho-Physical Health. 


XXIV (7), July, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—On Getting Rich. 
ANON., Man, God or Beast? ANON., “Strive, Save, Serve.” J. B. DUNNET, Fan- 
Shaped Destiny. LAWRENCE K. FRANK, The Indian Institute of Culture—Education 
for World Community Through Cultural Dynamics. 


ASIA (Saigon), II (8), March, 1953: R. T. SHAHANI, Khalil Gibran—Design in 
Life. ASHA DHAR, India’s Culture Abroad. J. A. MARTINIE, The Evolution of 
Buddhist Thought. 


THE BUDDHIST, XXIII (11), March, 1953: P. C. ALEXANDER, Asoka and the 
Spread of Buddhism in Cheranadu. R. C. MAJUMDAR, India and Ceylon. E. T. 
GOONEWARDENE, Spotlight on the Evolution of Buddha Doctrine. J. SAMARA- 
JEEVA, Buddha-Dhamma and Modern Science. 


BUKKYOGAKU-KENKYU (STUDIES IN BUDDHISM) (Kyoto), (8, 9), 
September, 1953: ETATsU AKASHI, On the Pranidhana of Amitayus-Tathigata. 
Kazuo Ito, Origin of the Oriental Asana and Its Characters. GIBUN UEDA, On 
the Relation between the Logic and Reality in Buddhist Thought. SHinyA KAsu- 
GAI, Some problems on the Samayabhedoparacanacakra. ENSHO KANAKURA, 
Human Sufferings in the Yoga Philosophy comparing with Buddhism. Kio Kusu- 
NOKI, On the Title of the Smaller Sukhdévativyiha. MASAO SHIZUTANI, On 
Buddhist Schools in the Andra Period. SHOHO TAKEMURA, The Hetucakradamaru 
—A Japanese Translation from Tibetan Text with Introductory Notes. KENRYU 
TSUKINOWA, The Paficavimcatikaprajnaparamitamukha Sétra. GADJIN M. NAGAO, 
A Synopsis of the Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamakasastra, according to the Commen- 
tary by Tsonkha-pa. RYOGON FUKUHARA, Linguistic Theories in Abhidharma 
Buddhism. RyU JO YAMADA, On the Regions of the Early Buddhism. SHUKI YOSHI- 
MURA, The Bhavanakrama by Kamalacila. ARTYOSHI SANADA, On the Progress 
[Development] and Contents of the Puranas. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai, Japan), XVII (2), March, 1953: T. HAYASHI, 
Salvation through Knowledge. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), [IX (81), February, 1953: GEORGES DUHAMEL, Le peuple 
japonais entre la technique et la méthode. NAIM KATTAN, La littérature libanaise 
contemporaine.’ JEAN MONSTERLEET, La renaissance littéraire en Chine. 


IX (82), March, 1953: ANDRE FALK, L’Inde se rapproche de l’Occident. 


IX (83), April, 1953: PAviTRA, Entretiens avec Sri Aurobindo. GEORGES TOUS- 
SAINT, La courbe dans |’Art hindou. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), IV (2), April, 1953: R. KOEBNER, The Concept of Western 
Civilization. 


THE JINBUN GAKUHO (Journal of Humanistic Science) (Kyoto), III, March, 
1953: K. MORIGUCHI, Shame—a Study in Social Psychology. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), (Diamond Jubilee Souvenir): P. C. BAGCHI, Bud- 
dhist Culture. KAILAS NATH KATJU, Buddhism and India. SUNITI KUMAR CHAT- 
TERJI, Dharmapala and the Cultural Renaissance in India and Ceylon. NALINAK- 
SHA DutTT, Expansion of Buddhist Culture in North-east Asia. I. B. HORNER, Early 
Buddhism and Women. KALIDAS NAG, India and Ceylon. 


LX (12), December, 1952: HERBERT V. GUENTHER, The Danger of Superficiality. 
BHIKKHU U. DHARMARATNA, Asceticism and Buddhism. 


LXI (1) & (2), January-February, 1953: SRI JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Buddhism— 
Only Path to Escape from Disaster. U Nu, A New Approach. His HOLINESS G. 
BAKULA, Propagation of the Buddha Dhamma—Need of the Hour. Sri P. N. 
RAJBHOJ, Buddhist Culture. SRI KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA, Buddhism in Rela- 
tion to Hinduism. 


LXI (3), March, 1953: BHURIDATTA JATAKA, Follow the Good. A. A. G. BEN- 
NETT, The Transmission of Buddhism to the West. FELIX VALYI, Fundamentals 
in Buddhist Thought. P. V. BAPAT, Southern Buddhism. 


LXI (4), April, 1953: VipHURA PANDITA, Advice to Householders. CyRIL 
Moore, Education in Freedom—A Buddhist Interpretation. N. K. BHAGWAT, Pub- 
lications on Buddhism in Marathi and Gujarati. FRANCIS HACK HORTOBAGYI, 
Europe and the Doctrine of Rebirth. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXVIII (1), May, 1953: CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, 
The Buddha's Enlightenment. EDWARD CONZE, The Way to Wisdom. SEAMUS 
THWAITES, Nothing About Zen. RONALD FUSSELL, Conquering Immortality. 
TERENCE GRAY, The Duality of Human Personality. U KyAw MIN, Buddhism in 
Burma since Independence. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, XXX (4), May, 1953: PAUL COLAQO, Final Eval- 
uation of Aurobindo’s Theory of the Absolute. 


MOTHER INDIA (Bombay), January, 1953: “SYNERGIST,” Ananda and the Sage. 
Sri AUROBINDO, Ahimsa and Imperialism: A Letter to a Disciple. “SYNERGIST,” 
The Sadhana of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. K. D. SETHNA, A Personal Essay in Pla- 
tonics. SRI AUROBINDO, The Future Poetry: Chapter 14: The Movement of 
Modern Literature. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo; Chapter 
XIlI—The Physical Nature and its Purification. SISIRKUMAR MITRA, The Age of 
the Spirit. 


- March, 1953: K. D. SETHNA, “Let the Light of the Truth be Born Upon Earth 
From To-day and For Ever.” “SyNERGIST,” Problems of Integral Yoga: The Un- 
published Correspondence of Sri Aurobindo. “SYNERGIST,” The Sadhana of Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga. SRI AUROBINDO, The Future Poetry: Chapter 15: The Move- 
ment of Modern Literature. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD, XLIII (2), April, 1953: EprroriAL, “There is no God 
but God.” MAJID FAKHRY, The Mu’Tazilite View of Free Will. W. MONTGOMERY 
Warr, “His Name is Ahmad.” ’ABDAL-TAFAHUM, “The Somehow May be This- 
How.” 
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NOTAS Y ESTUDIOS DE FILOSOFIA (Tucuman, Argentina), IV (13), January- 
March, 1953: CHARLES A. Moore, Filosofia Comparada Y Perspectiva Mundial. 


THE PERSONALIST, XXIV (3), Summer, 1953: RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, 
Birth-pangs of a World. DANIEL S. ROBINSON, Tillich and Marcel: Theistic Ex- 
istentialists. H. H. LippINCOTT, Stace and the Cosmic Darkness. EDWARD G. BAL- 
LARD, Method in Philosophy and Science. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVI (1), April, 1953: Rev. 
A. DE MENDONCA, To God Through Self. S. G. HULYALKAR, Virtue and Virtues. 
G. R. MALKANI, The Spirit of Vedantic Philosophy. P. R. DAMLE, The Standpoint 
of Philosophy. CHANDRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, The Theories of Drishti-Srishti 
and Srishti-Drishti. D. M. PATEL, Philosophy of Shrimad Rajchandra. 


XXVI (2), July, 1953: STANLEY MARON, A Critical Examination of Descartes. 
P. S. SAsTRI, The Concrete Universal and Bosanquet’s Critics. SHRI R. G. JAVDE- 
KAR, Ethical Determination of Knowledge. SUDHIR NANDI, Studies in Tagore’s 
Aesthetics. SHRI MANUBHAI C. PANDYA, Origin of the Sarnkhya. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LVIII (5), May, 1953: EprroriAL, “Ye 
suffer from yourselves, none else compels.” BRAHMACHARI RAMACHAITANYA, 
Buddha’s Path to Perfection. M. S. DESHPANDE, The Problem of Problems. RADHA- 
GOVINDA BASAK, The Conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. ALBERT DE 
MENDONCA, The “Deepening of the Sense of Duration” in Henri Bergson’s Philoso- 
phy. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, A Comparative Study of the Commentaries on the 
Brahma-Sitras. 


LVIII (6), June, 1953: BRAHMACHARI YOGATMACHAITANYA, Ramakrishna- 
Charana-Saroje. EDITORIAL, The Human Situation in the Atomic Age. KuRT F. 
LEIDECKER, Religion in the New India. C. T. K. CHARI, Thoughts on Swami Vive- 
kananda’s Poetry. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, The Idea of Creation. MOHAN LAL 
SETHI, Guru, the Spiritual Preceptor. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, A Comparative 
Study of the Commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras. 


LVIII (7), July, 1953: EprroriAt, Is Vedanta a New Religion? JAGDISH SAHAI, 
Good and Evil and a Basis for Morality. GOPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYA, The 
Nyaya Theory of Salvation. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, A Comparative Study of 
the Commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), IV (1), 
January, 1953: CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, Ideals of Indian Womanhood. ANIN- 
DITA SINHA, The Position of Women in Modern India. JOACHIM WACH, The 
Comparative Study of Religions. 


IV (3), March, 1953: BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Swami Vivekananda: The 


Apostle of Unity. SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA, Swami Vivekananda’s Conception of 
World Peace. 
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TETSUGAKU-ZASSHI (Tokyo), LXVII (717), December, 1952: SHIN-ICHI TA- 
KEDA, Fundamental Problem in the Ontology of St. Thomas. SHINJI SAITO, Tem- 
porality and Irony. YOSHIO KAYANO, Being and Existence. MORIO NAKAJIMA, 
Problem of Nature in the Transcendental Philosophy of Schelling. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XXXIX (10), February, 1953: ANON., Im- 
peratives of Seers, Saints, and Prophets. EDITORIAL, Varnashrama-Dharma—A 
Superb Service-Scheme (H). P. S. NAIDU, Religion in Education. U Po Lat, Cul- 
ture of the Union of Burma: Its Sources and Contacts. SwAMI NITYABODHANAN- 


DA, Aspects of Mother-Worship. SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri 
Ramanuja. 


XXXIX (11), March, 1953: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints, and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, Varnashrama-Dharma—A Superb Service-Scheme (1). D. S. SARMA, 
Communism and Hinduism. MOHAN SINGH, Psychology in the Bhagavad-Gita. U 
Po LAT, Culture of the Union of Burma. Mrs. SARASVATHI CHENNAKESAVAN, The 
Twenty-Seventh Indian Philosophical Congress—in Retrospect. HON’BLE JUSTICE 
Sri P. SATYANARAYANA RAO, Swami Vivekananda The Prophet of Renascent 
Hinduism. P. SUBBARAYAN, Swami Vivekananda The Nation Builder. BRAHMA- 
CHARI JOHN R. YALE, Why the Americans Appreciate Swami Vivekananda. SRI 
R. R. DrwAKAR, Swami Vivekananda, The Fountain of Inspiration. 


XXXIX (12), April, 1953: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints, and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, Varnashrama-Dharma—A Superb Service-Scheme (J). SWAMI YATIS- 
WARANANDA, The Sister Nivedita. C. P. RAMASWAMI IYER, Swami Vivekananda 
and His Gospel of Strength. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, The Ground of Things. 
SwAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. B. V., The Story of a Sainted 
Sinner. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: Inner Sight. 


XXXX (1), May, 1953: EprroriAL, Religion in the Atomic Age. Is Religion 
Any More a Necessity for Humanity? GIRISH CHANDRA GHOSH, Ascertaining 
God. SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, How Illumined Souls Live in this World. T. R. 
VENKATARAMA SASTRI, One World Religion. C. T. K. CHARI, Intuition in Swami 
Vivekananda’s Teaching. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Indian Philosophy of Values (Pro- 
fessor M. Hiriyanna’s Contribution to Indian Philosophy). L. P. CHAMBERS, Uni- 
versal Religion and World Peace. M. HAFiz SYED, The Way to Peace. SUBANDHU, 
Charaiveti: Change of Outlook. 


THE YOUNG EAST (Tokyo), II (5) & (6), April, 1953: ABBoT KosHo OTANI, 
A Message to Shin Buddhists in America. HOGEN FUJIMOTO, The Shin Sect Bud- 
dhism. SEISHIN YAMASHITA, Shin Buddhism and Morality. 





News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keer .vaders informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Orienta! and comparative philosophy. Appro- 
priate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Baum, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New hivxico. 





At the 163rd meeting of the American Oriental Society held in 
Washington in April several papers concerning the philosophies of East and West 
were presented. Among these were the following: D. H. H. Ingalls, “Bhaskara’s 
Theory of Parinima”; L. C. Goodrich, “The Buddhist Sitras Printed in 956 and 975 
A.D. by the King of Wu and Yiieh”; E. Sarkisyanz, “Russian Attitudes to Asia in 
Nineteenth Century Russian Thought”; K. F. Leidecker, “Concepts by Intuition and 
the Nature of Sanskrit Philosophical Terminology” and “The Challenge of Asian 


Aspirations”; A. V. Kunst, “The Conception of the Principle of Excluded Middle in 
Buddhism.” 


One of the noteworthy features of the 1953 meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association held at St. Louis was the unusual attention 
paid to Indian philosophy. Papers in the field were presented by Dr. P. T. Raju, 
Professor of Philosophy at Rajputana University and Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Professor Dale Riepe, of the University of South Dakota, and 
were discussed extensively. Another feature of the meeting was the sectional session, 
unusually well attended, on Unesco and cultural and philosophical relations between 
East and West, the discussion centering upon the New Delhi Conference of last year. 


The Far Eastern Association, meeting in Cleveland, March 30—April 2, 1953, agreed 
to incorporate a section on philosophy and to include papers on the subject next year. 


It has recently been announced that a Graduate Institute named “Okurayama 
Gakuin” has been opened at the Okurayama Institute for Cultural Research in Yoko- 
hama. The emphasis in the Graduate Institute is on the study of Indian philosophy. 
Dr. Hajime Nakamura is the Dean of Okurayama Gakuin: 


Huston Smith, Washington University, St. Louis, reported on “Eastern Philosophies 
and Religions at Washington University” in an article in the May, 1953, Philosophers’ 


Newsletter. Enrollment has expanded from thirteen to one hundred and fifteen 
students in five years. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice President of India, has been elected Chancellor of 


Delhi University. He recently made a two-month tour of universities in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. 


William Henry Harris, University of Arkansas, has been awarded a Fulbright 
grant for the study of Indian Philosophy at the University of Madras during the 
academic year 1953-54. 











